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EDEL MARY QUINN 


ALICE CURTAYNE 


HE life of an Irish girl named Edel Quinn has recently been 
published in French.! It is by a well-known writer in that 
language, Monsignor Léon-Joseph Suenens, auxiliary Bishop 

of Malines, whose remarkable book, The Theology of the Apostolate, 
aroused much comment on its appearance and has now been 
translated into seven languages. The point to be noted is that the 
subject of this full-length biography is as yet almost wholly 
unknown to the general public in Ireland. 

It is both impressive and touching to note the extraordinary 
pains taken by the eminent French writer to give a complete 
presentation of his subject. He paid several visits to Dublin, 
where he not only questioned the heads of the Legion of Mary, 
but made himself thoroughly familiar with their work. He also 
became friendly with the Quinn family and received an honoured 
place at their fireside. He consulted Edel’s friends, the teachers in 
her different schools, working backwards to those who had 
known her as a baby. He interrogated the French man who had 
hoped to marry her before she had an opportunity to tell him 
of her vocation ; and he got the testimony of all the missionary 
bishops and the innumerable priests and nuns who knew Edel 
Quinn’s work in Africa. The result of this great labour of pre- 
paration is a book of such fascinating interest that it must 
surely take rank as a classic of its kind. 

The facts of this simple life can be very briefly told. Thé 
daughter of an official in the Bank of Ireland, she was born at 
Greenane, near Kanturk, County Cork. Her father was from 
Galway and her mother from Clare. Edel was brought up in 
different parts of Ireland, according as her father’s career followed 
the usual spiral of promotion: Clonmel, Cahir, Enniscorthy, 
Tralee. She is the normal Irish school-girl, liking sports as well 
as study. She plays the piano agreeably ; she enjoys dancing ; 
she likes tennis ; she is captain of the cricket eleven; after 
school she takes up golf. 

Edel develops a religious vocation before she léaves the 
boarding- school. But at first she considers it her paramount duty 
to help in the support of the younger members of her now largé 


1 Une héroine de Vapostolat: Edel Maru Quinn. par Mgr. Léon- 
Joseph Suenens. Evégine Auziliaire de Malines. Bruges: Desclée de 
Bronwer. 690 francs. 
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family. She does a commercial course and acquires a position 
with a firm of French exporters who had a branch office in Dublin. 
She then takes up French, too, so as to be in a better position 
to handle her work. Her employers show their appreciation by 
increasing her salary. The French director of the firm began to 
notice her, first as an excellent secretary, then as an honoured 
friend. Before coming to Ireland, he had given up the practice 
of religion, like so many of his countrymen ; now, under Edel’s 
influence, he returns to it. 

The writer allows this French business man to tell his story 
in his own words—a most effective method. Under the initials 
“P. L.” he describes Edel as he remembers her: “She was 
always smiling and her smile was something to remember. It 
was so bright and ingenuous, so full of interest and understanding 
as it lit up her face. All unwittingly I began to find that I could 
not do without that smile.” When he found that he had to 
return to France, he decided to ask her to marry him. He was 
confounded by her answer : she said she was not free, as she had 
made up her mind to become a nun and was, in fact, only waiting 
for her parents’ consent to enter a convent. With immense 
sincerity, ‘““P. L.” gives his testimony and his recollections. His 
prospects were good and his offer advantageous, as these matters 
are calculated. It meant nothing at all to Edel. After twenty 
seven years, he is still under the influence of that searing exper- 
ience. ‘She had pity on me,” he said, ‘‘and I lived on that pity 
for the weeks, months and years after her refusal.’’ They never 
met again, but they corresponded for years. He eventually 
married and he called one of his daughters Edel. 

Meanwhile Edel has discovered the Legion of Mary and at 
once became an enthusiastic member while she awaited parental 
permission to become a nun. When she was twenty five, her 
parents decided to allow her to follow out her vocation, as it had 
remained unshaken for six years. She got her outfit and even her 
habit was bought. She began to make her round of farewells. 
Almost on the eve of her departure, she got a sudden haemorrhage. 
The doctors made the alarming discovery that she was in an 
advanced state of tuberculosis, one lung being already badly 
damaged and the other affected. She was ordered into a sana- 
torium for an indefinite period. Th's put an end to all her hopes 
of entering a convent. After eighteen months under medical 
care, she insisted on returning home, as the doctcrs still held out 
no hope of a complete cure. She went back to office work, too, 
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and resumed her place in the Legion of Mary. The only con- 
cession she made to her physical condition was to take one 
day’s rest after a haemorrhage. Paradoxically, her health now 
began to. improve. 

When an appeal to start the work of the Legion of Mary in 
Africa reached the Dublin headquarters, Edel volunteered to go 
out. No-one thought her a suitable candidate for such work. It 
was much too laborious for her frail physique. She pleaded that 
the doctors gave her only a year to live in Ireland and that the 
change of climate might help her. Yet even to the present day, 
the heads of the Legion are mystified to explain how she managed 
to get their consent. ‘How she succeeded in getting us all to 
agree to her departure remains a mystery,” says Frank Duff. 

At any rate to Africa she went and she worked there heroi- 
cally for eight years, founding the Legion of Mary. She died in 
Nairobi in the year 1944, aged 37. 

Such are the brief facts of that life. But there remains to be 
described the absolute miracle of Edel Quinn’s apostolate in 
Africa. She began her mission in Nairobi, the capital of Kenya, 
and worked from Kenya to Uganda, thence south to Tanganyika 
and on to Nyasaland. She covered an incredible territory. If 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar were put together, 
they would form a greater area than England, France, Spain 
and Italy put together. But that comparison does not tell the 
whole story, for she worked also in Nyasaland and spent some 
months in Mauritius Island in the Indian Ocean, all the time in 
a deplorable condition of health. Missionaries in all that area 
remember her “always bending over the map of Africa in a sort 
of anguish.” They concur in amazement at the struggle they 
_divined between her iron will and her frail body. 

But the mere extent of land she covered, astounding though 
it is, is only a small part of her story. There is the greater miracle 
of how she levelled a granite wall of discouragement simply by 
her smiling courage and her faith. When she arrived in Nairobi, 
she found herself surrounded by prophets of woe. The comment 
on all her hopes was: “Ah, but you don’t know Nairobi !” 
This was said to her over and over again, until she learned to 
dread the words, a different part of the sentence accented every 
time ; it was said in tones of pity, reproach, censure, hope- 
lessness. With much headshaking, the obstacles were built up 
pitilessly before her: the clash of races among the converts ; 
the fact that not one, but several sorts of colour bar had to be 
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contended with ; the condition of women in Nairobi ; the social 
barriers ; the geography ; the climate ; the rainy seasons, that 
isolate certain places for six months at a time; the primitive 
roads; the lack of transport. When she murmured that she could 
not accept failure easily, they told her severely that Christ 
Himself was considered a failure in the eyes of men and why, 
then, might she not fail ? They quoted the very Legion Manual 
against her, especially the clause stating that the Legion should 
not be started in a place where it has not a reasonable chance of 
success ! They criticised the Manual as too rigid : all very well 
for Ireland, where religion is secure, but it was not suitable to the 
mission if Africa. They wanted to adapt the Manual, improve 
on it from their point of view, and when she refused to com- 
promise the code which controlled her absolutely, they showed 
every desire to wash their hands of her forever. 

There is a Chinese proverb which says: “A journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single step.” That, in effect, was 
Edel’s answer. She knew that every major impossibility is made 
up of a number of minor possibilities and that one can always 
attempt the first step anyhow. Absolute refusals to allow her 
into a district were rare, but there were a few refusals. One 
missionary said that the Legion had come to Africa twenty years 
too soon. ‘Yes,’ answered the bishop who was pressing for it, 
“but in fifty years we’ll be at the same stage and neither she nor 
I will be heré then.” 

Monsignor Suenens’ book is full of vivid descriptions of 
Edel’s life in this African adventure. Sometimes she might 
speak for over an hour to an audience of two hundred and receive 
at the end—just two names! She held meetings during the 
torrential rains, when the downpour made such a din that no-one 
in the room could be heard. She would arrive at a meeting 
covered with mud from head to foot, due to a car breakdown 
and the fact.that she had to complete the journey on foot. She 
was always coping with mud, seas of mud on the elementary 
roads. She reached the same convent very late at night on two 
different occasions, owing to a car breakdown. The convent 
doors were locked and Edel scrupled to wake up the nuns, 80 
she spent the night alone on a wooden bench on an open balcony, 
with only a thin coat to protect her against the night air. When 
the Sister opened the gate at 5 a.m., there she was at the entrance, 
shivering. When she was scolded, she said the nuns had a hard 
day and she could not in conscience deprive them of their sleep. 
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On arrival at a mission station, she would sit outdoors in the 
shade of a wood, her feet on a tree-trunk, her portable type- 
writer on her knees, working for hours at her correspondence. 
Gradually, as results began to show, this correspondence became 
such an awful burden that she had to sacrifice a great deal of 
her sleep in order to get through it. 


She solved the transport difficulty by any and every avail- 
able means : in a Chevrolet truck, in a rickshaw carried by four 
men, in one of the wheezy mission cars. Then the Legion allowed 
her to buy a secondhand car and hire a driver. This was travelling 
magnificently until the Mahometan driver revealed his weakness 
for drink. Edel learned to drive herself. There is the story of the 
missionary bishop who was something of a mechanic and who 
spent one entire day on his back underneath the engine of her 
car, carrying out repairs. He said it was a kind of a holiday ! 
Edel shirked none of the risks freely undertaken by the mission- 
aries in Africa: that of being lost in the jungle; of getting 
stuck in the mud; of having a breakdown hundreds of miles 
from human aid; burst tyres; the impossible heat; the 
attacks of malaria and dysentery—with the difference that she 
was almost a physical wreck and that she spent long periods in 
regions where she was the only white woman. 


The results of her work are the most eloquent part of her 
story. Although she knew none of the languages of the different 
tribes to whom she appealed, she spoke to them through inter- 
preters and managed to reach their hearts. Miracles of fraternal 
unity grew up out of inter-racial hostility and aggression. 
Thousands of active Legionaries sprang up behind her in all the 
districts she visited. Her work quickly drew the attention and 
sympathy of the missionaries, as they observed in its wake a 
steady increase of conversions, a return to the sacraments, a 
new intensity of Christian life and a marked transformation of 
the Legion members themselves. Someone described it by 
saying it was as though a breath of new life passed over the 
Church in Africa. 


Almost half the book is made up of a chorus of tributes to 
Edel Quinn from missionary bishops, nuns and priests: “as 
ethereal as a breeze, as delicate as a flower, but as strong as the 
army which her indomitable energy leads and continues to 
lead.’”? “Her extremely clear mind and her iron will made her one 
of the remarkable figures of our epoch.” “Her energy was 
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stupendous.” “Gay and friendly, always smiling.” ‘The most 
self-forgetful person I have ever met.” 

In all that concerned the intimate life of her soul she 
moved behind a veil of secrecy that no-one appears to have 
penetrated. She went to extraordinary lengths not to miss 
daily Mass and Holy Communion and was known to fast for 
seventeen hours so as not to be deprived of this help. For the 
rest, she had what she herself described as a “non-publicity 
complex.”? The most frequent sentence in her letters was ‘This 
is not for publication.’ She used to say jokingly that those five 
words should be engraved on her tomb-stone. Here is what Mr. 
Frank Duff said of her in a letter to Monsignor Riberi : 


‘The idea that her cause may be introduced will be a 
surprise to a lot of people. She certainly did not in the least 
- resemble the conventional type of saint. It makes one 
wonder whether the saints have ever been presented to us 
in their true light. She was extremely natural and never 
caused any surprise among her friends. No special practices 
marked her out or provoked.any comment. She was always 
in good humour even when she had every reason to be 
angry ... She was what is called very good company. All 
this concealed a stupendous force of character. 


The Preface to the book is written by Monsignor Riberi, 
well-known in Ireland in the years he spent at the Nunciature in 
Dublin. Now Apostolic Delegate to China, he spent a period in 
Africa too, during Edel’s mission there. He gave her work 
enormous impetus by means of a circular letter of recommenda- 
tion which he sent to the thirty three bishops then under his 
jurisdiction in Africa. This letter was not worded in the usual 
banal, or conventional language, but was a vibrant testimony and 
an urgent appeal. It had tremendous effect. Described as “a 
witness in four continents to the work that the Church has to 
accomplish,” Monsignor Riberi repeats over and over again his 
profound belief in Edel Quinn’s work: “In the luminous path 
that she traced, the world sees once again a reflection of the 
Church’s eternal youth in its progress to win men to Christ 
through Mary.” ‘“‘A wonderful example of what the lay apostolate 
can achieve.” ‘Typical of that religious transformation wrought 
in the world by the Pope of the Holy Eucharist.” ‘Her action 
is symptomatic of what has become known as ‘the age of Mary,’ 
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marked by two Definitions of Dogma, that of the Immaculate 
Conception and that of the Assumption and by the canonisation 
of Louis-Marie de Montfort, Servant of Mary.” He even adds 
that the simple life of this girl is destined to influence the whole 
course of history. 

The book is now being translated into English and the 
effects of its wider diffusion in that language will be of consider- 
able interest. 


Downings House, 
Prosperous, 
Naas, Co, Kildare. ALICE CURTAYNE 


THE ASSUMPTION 


By a decree of the Congregation of Rites published in 
the “‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis” of 21 March 1953 [page 
194] the invocation ‘Blessed Be Her Glorious Assumption’ 
is to be added in the Divine Praises. 

The decree stated that the new invocation was to be 
added after “Blessed be the Name of Mary, Virgin 
and Mother.” But a later statement from the Congrega- 
tion of Rites published in “ L’Osservatore Romano "’ [9 
April 1953] declared that this was inaccurate and was 
due to an error in the press. The new invocation, the 
statement added, was to come immediately after ‘Blessed 
Be Her Holy and Immaculate Conceptien.” 


| 
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THE PRIEST AND THE 
MENTALLY ILL 


DAVID O’ LEARY 


N addition to those who are commonly regarded as coming 

under the heading of mentally deranged persons, doctors 

are wont to include those people also who suffer from obsess- 
ions or neuroses of one kind or another. Such people, it is 
admitted, suffer from no psychosis, and remain quite capable 
of conducting their everyday affairs in a perfectly normal 
manner. Their tensions and fears, however, necessarily give 
rise to a certain degree of personal mental strain. Externally, 
in their dealings with their fellowmen, they live quite normal 
lives ; but internally in their reactions to certain specific con- 
ditions, they are not normal. Apart from these, who may be 
described as suffering from a mild form of mental illness, there 
are other mentally abnormal persons whose illness is more 
deep-rooted. These latter are incapable of living their lives 
without coming into conflict—at times, violent conflict—with 
those about them, and, unlike the former class, they never 
realise their own condition. It is these latter mentally de- 
ranged persons who are eventually sent to a mental hospital, 
and it is of these latter alone I speak in what follows. Of the 
former, the neurotic as distinct from the psychotic patient, I 
would merely say that priests in general will find many oppor- 
tunities, both inside and outside the confessional, of alleviating 
their tensions and of helping them towards a more rational 
outlook upon life as a whole. 

Before going on to treat in detail of the priest’s ministra- 
tions to and dealings with the hospitalised mental patient, I 
give here some facts and figures which may add to the general 
interest of this article. Showing of late years an upward tendency 
with a recent yearly admission rate of more than 400, the number 
of patients at present resident in the Cork District Mental 
Hospital is just over 2,000. Taking this figure for the parent 
Cork institution together with the number in the Auxiliary 
Hospital at Youghal, we find that there are about 2,500 patients 
in public mental hospitals within the county, representing about 
7 per 1,000 of the total population of Cork City and County. 
An average parish within the county, therefore, will have a 
minimum of 15 of its members being cared for in one or other 
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of the two institutions mentioned, while in the six or seven 
city and suburban parishes the number may approach or exceed 
100. These figures clearly indicate a situation which makes 
the question of mental health one of immediate concern to each 
and every member of the community, including priests. In 
appending an outline of the machinery whereby a person becomes 
a patient of one of our public mental hospitals I address myself, 
accordingly, to fellow-priests who so often find themselves 
approached by parishioner: for information on this point. The 
regulations as given, with one exception, apply to all District 
Mental Hospitals within the State. 

All patients of District Mental Hospitals belong to one or 
other of two main classes—they are either private or chargeable 
patients. Private patients come to the hospital on the re- 
commendation of their own private doctor (or doctors) and are 
expected to pay the full hospital maintenance rate. Chargeable 
patients are so called because their maintenance and care are 
primarily a charge upon public funds, and their admission is 
in all cases recommended by the local dispensary doctor. The 
amount of the hospital maintenance rate which may in fact be 
provided for out of publicmoneys, however, depends upon the 
individual chargeable patient’s capacity to pay. In individual 
cases, therefore, the chargeable patient’s contribution may 
vary from the full hospital rate down to a merely nominal 
charge or, in the case of those who have no private means, 
none at all. On the admission of a chargeable patient, the 
hos}ital authorities, through the appropriate Home Assistance 
Officer, make inquiries regarding the patient’s means, and in 
arriving at a final figure regard is had not only to the patient’s 
own private means, but also to the means and earnings of his 
immediate relatives. Conversely, the presence of a dependent 
wife or husband, children, etc., is also taken into account. The 
full maintenance rate—the point of difference referred to above— 
varies from district to district, and even for the same hospital, 
fron. year to year and from month to month. The current 
(October, °52) figure for Cork Mental Hospital District—which 
is, 1 understand, below the average—represents a yearly charge 
of slightly more than £113. 

Both private and chargeable patients belong to one of three 
subiidiary classes—voluntary, temporary, and certified patients. 
As is clear from the words used, the basis of this classification 
is the individual patient’s mental condition. The voluntary 
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patient comes to the hospital of his own freewill and while he 
continues freely to remain in hospital he retains his voluntary 
statas. In certain well-defined circumstances, however, and 
aiter he has been technically discharged, a voluntary patient 
who desires to leave the hospital may become a certified person 
of unsound mind should the doctors consider that he is not fit 
for :. return to society. At the other end of the scale from the 
voluntary patient is the certified patient, who, in so far as his 
admission to hospital is concerned, is from the beginning a 
recegnised and certifiable person of unsound mind. Temporary 
patients, occupy, in so far as their mental condition is concerned, 
an intermediate and indeterminate position. Usually they 
belc og to the addict class—alcoholics or drug-addicts—or suffer 
frori some other form of mental instability which need not 
nec ssarily prove permanent. When first brought to the hos- 
pital they are admitted for a period of six months, which may, 
at the discretion of the medical staff, be extended by further 
six-monthly terms up to a total of two years. If, at the end of 
two years, these patients have not recovered, they too may 
become certified persons of unsound mind. Before any such 
change in their status, however, it is necessary that they be 
discharged from hospital. 

As already indicated, the main distinction between private 
patients of any of the three foregoing classes and the corres- 
ponding class of chargeable patient depends both on their 
financial status and on the particular kind of doctor who may 
recommend their admission to hospital. The first of these 
two points has been already examined. As regards the second, 
it is to be noted that all three classes of chargeable patients 
require for admission the written recommendation of their own 
dispensary doctor. The application for this recommendation 
is, in the case of a voluntary patient, made by the patient himself; 
and, in the case of temporary or certified patients, it is usually 
made by the patient’s relatives. A number of certified charge- 
able patients are, however, also admitted on the application of 
the Home Assistance Officer where there are no relatives, or 
at the request of the Garda authorities in the case of those who 
have committed, or it is feared may commit, an indictable 
offence. A voluntary private patient requires the written 
recommendation of his own private doctor, but both temporary 
and certified private patients, must be seen and independently 
examined by two doctors both of whom recommend removal 
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to hospital. Presumably to safeguard those two last classes 
of private patients—who ex hypothesi are possessed of private 
means and whose stay in hospital may be permanent—against 
victimisation, the 1945 Mental Treatment Act lays down that 
they be examined by two doctors who have no immediate 
interest in their detention. 

Any attempt to give actual details of a priest’s work in a 
mental hospital is necessasily subject to some rather obvious 
conditions which need not here be specified. Many subjects, she 
discussion of which would add to the general interest of an 
article such as this, must be passed over, while generalisations 
as a whole must also be avoided. Few if any generalisations 
about mental patients are, in fact, at all safe, and such as I do 
make are to be understood as admitting of more than the usual 
quota of exceptions. Almost every individual case met with 
by a priest in a mental hospital is a law unto itself. The melan- 
cholic type of patient, the hilarious, elated type, the patient who 
wants to see the priest each and every hour of each and every 
day and night, the one who is antagonistic and insists that the 
priest’s ministrations are a waste of time, the patient who is 
quiet and undemonstrative, the maniacal patient—each of 
these well-known and other almost equally common examples 
of mental illness in the concrete requires its own special approach. 
A wrong opening may do irreparable damage, but the correct 
opening can seldom if ever be foreseen and is known only because 
it works. There is, however, one possible generalisation of 
more than average validity which applies to the priest’s work 
in particular. Few of those whose mental illness dates from 
adult life are insane in all respects. This is certainly true in 
the early stages of the illness, and, if and when total dementia 
does set in, the patient’s religious sense is amongst the last 
of his faculties to be affected. Mental patients can, therefore, 
ordinarily be relied upon to co-operate with the priest to the 
full extent of their individual mental capacity. 

A priest’s work in a mental hospital centres about the 
administration of the sacraments of Penance, Extreme Unction, 
and the Blessed Eucharist, the provision of Sunday Mass and 
other Masses of obligation, giving an occasional sermon or 
talk to the patients, conducting Benediction and such public 
devotions as may from time to time be found possible, and 
visiting the patients. Before going on to deal with these subjects 
individually, I would like to mention here one difficulty which 
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‘the priest is apt to meet right at the beginning of his first inter- 


view with a patient. One of the last persons to visit a patient 
before he leaves home is, very often, the local priest. Many 
patients as a result conclude that the priest in question is in 
some way responsible for their removal to hospital, and con- 
sequently regard the clergy as a whole, and the chaplain to the 
hospital in particular, with disfavour and suspicion—an attitude 
on the part of new admissions which makes the chaplain’s 
task unnecessarily difficult. The remedy is obvious. Only 
when their presence is absolutely essential should parish clergy 
visit such cases immediately before their removal from home. 

Immediately on a patient’s admission to hospital it is 
customary that the priest should visit him. The conversation 
at such a time usually deals with generalities of no immediate 
interest here, though the general impression which the priest 
mekes upon the patient may be of considerable importance 
later. Some patients may express a wish to go to confession, 
and the chaplain will either hear the confession immediatley 
or arrange to return later when the individual patient has had 
an opportunity better to prepare and will, probably, be more at 
ease. Regular confessions are also heard in the church each 
Saturday, male and female patients coming on alternate week- 
ends. Normally on these occasions, women patients come more 
regularly and in bigger numbers than men, my fellow-chaplain 
and I being engaged at hearing confessions for about two hours 
each on the Saturdays when women attend. Quite a large 
proportion of the general attendance of female patients come 
regularly each fortnight, or at least once a month—about 100 
patients. The remaining 20-50 women who on any individual 
Saturday are also present would account for some 150 others 
who go to confession at least once a quarter. It can, therefore, 
be said that about 25% of the female patients (total 1,100) go 
to confession in the church at least once a quarter—a percentage 
which roughly coincides with the number who are capable of 
making a good confession. The number of men, on the other 
hand, who go to confession in the Church once a quarter scarcely 
exceeds 150 (total 900), but, once again, a large proportion of 
these go to confession each fortnight or month. Practically 
each day also there are a number of confessions to be heard 
privately, some in connection with the administration of the 
Last Sacraments or for reasons of private devotion, others 
because the patient is, for instance, about to undergo electrical. 
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treatment. While the number naturally varies considerably 
from day to day, the priest on duty may have twelve or more 
such calls on some days, particularly during the winter months. 
Finally, twice each year—before Christmas and within the time 
allowed for receiving the Easter Communion—the chaplains 
visit each division in the hospital and each patient is given an 
opportunity of going to confession. On the occasions of these 
“stations” as they are known, the number of patients who 
do not call to see the priest is comparatively small. In some of 
the divisions, the attendance is always 100%, and in the others 
it varies with the particular class of patient in each. Many who 
on these occasions visit the priest are not in the least capable 
of making a full confession of their “sins.” On the occasion 
of the “stations,” however, and particularly at Easter-time, it 
is customary to give conditional absolution to all those who 
give any external indication of sorrow for sin—the making of 
the Sign of the Cross, the saying of any prayer, assuming a 
kneeling position, etc. 

The sacrament of Extreme Unction—the administration 
of which is usually quite straightforward—raises one problem 
at least, peculiar to itself. A patient about to be anointed will 
at times prove troublesome and resistive, so much so in fact 
that it becomes necessary to have the assistance of the staff. 
Cases occur, however, where it is felt that even the smallest 
degree of physical restraint may be dangerous because the patient 
is very old or suffers from a weak heart, etc. In these circum- 
stances, it is usual to withold the anointing until the patient is 
in extremis. Such cases of witholding the sacrament are, 
fortunately, very rare, and the cases of patients who die without 
having being anointed at some time shortly before death (cfr. 
succeeding paragraph) are practically. unknown. With 
constant expert medical and nursing attention, most sudden 
deaths—if the apparent contradiction will be pardoned—can 
usually be foreseen. 

Here I would like to insert this general observation on the 
sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction. There is a 
certain class of mental patient who is ordinarily very antagonistic 
to the priest as such. Argumentative, abusive, resistive, 
obscene in their talk, these patients never show any desire to 
co-operate with the priest. Then quite suddenly, perhaps, and 
for no very clear reason, they will on some one occasion be found 
quite different. Should the subject of confession be broached 
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to them at such a timeit will be found that they are prepared to do 
their best and should the question of having them anointed 
arise, they will be likely to remain reasonably quiet. Now, 
the remarkable and noteworthy feature of any such change on 
the part of these patients is that very often the confession, etc., 
which it occasions proves to be their last ; and while the change 
itself is not always and necessarily evident, it is sufficiently 
common to merit a passing reference at least. To which may 
be added this further point, namely, that more than a few 
doctors believe that all mental patients enjoy a period of com- 
parative lucidity before death and recommend, accordingly, 
that the priest be called shortly before death even though he 
has already seen the patient. 

As already stated, about 25% of female patients and 15% 
of male patients go to confession in the church at least once 
every three months. All those who on any particular Saturday 
go to Confession are usually considered—in the sense presently 
to be explained—fit to go to Communion next morning at Mass, 
as also those male patients who, because they have permission 
to leave the hospital grounds, go to confession in one of the city 
churches. A number of those whose confessions are heard 
privately receive Communion next morning in the divisions, and 
more than ordinarily sympathetic consideration will, at these 
times, be given to those for whom the reception of Viaticum 
may arise. Similiarily at Easter-time, borderline cases of 
fitness for Communion are given the benefit of the doubt. And 
in deciding what patients are considered fit for Holy Communion, 
it will always be found that the staff are in a better position 
than the priest to judge and that their opinion can with safety 
be followed. The experienced nurse and attendant will always 
know beforehand, without any awkward questions to the priest 
after a patient’s confession, whether or not a _ particular 
patient is here and now likely to be capable of making his con- 
fession or receiving Holy Communion ; and from my own exper- 
ience I would say that a higher degree of mental stability is 
required for the reception of Holy Communion than is necessary 
in the case of confession. 

Those patients who are judged fit for Holy Communion 
largely coincide with those who go to Sunday Mass. Due 
allowance must, on the one hand, be made for those who though 
capable of receiving Holy Communion are not strong enough 
to go to Mass, and, on the other, for those who though com- 
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paratively demented can be relied upon to remain quiet in 
church. To decide who are fit to go to Mass this test to which 
I have just referred, namely, whether or not a particular patient 
will remain quiet while Mass is in progress, is the only one which 
can be safely followed in practice. Anything in the nature of 
a general outbreak of talking or other unseemly conduct in the 
church must obviously be guarded against, and those who do 
in fact attend Sunday Mass and other Masses of obligation 
in this church are as quiet and as well-conducted as any other 
average congregation. Summing up this and the preceding 
paragraph and quoting from statistics compiled recently, I 
find that 40% of female patients and 60% of male patients 
attend at Masses of obligation, the corresponding figures for 
Communion at least once a year being 50% and 55%, respectively. 

On Sunday afternoons, on holydays of obligation, and on 
the First Friday of each month, male and female patients 
alternate at Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. Only the 
really reliable patients attend in the church on these occasions, 
largely because the priest is wont to give a sermon or talk before 
Benediction. Unfortunately, neither the time available nor 
the general class of patient who attends admits of anything in 
the nature of a sermon at the Masses of obligation. This 
question of time, is, in fact, a matter of major importance in so 
far as all church-services are concerned, since the colossal 
task involved in caring for 2,000 mental patients is rendered 
more complicated and difficult when it becomes necessary to 
- provide a regulation staff of nurses and attendants in the church 
and divisions at one and the same time. It is, accordingly, 
‘found possible to fit in only very few of what I may call occasional 
devotions—Mass on Ash Wednesday and All Souls, and the 
Stations of the Cross on Good Friday representing, as far as 
I can now recall, the total of such devotions in this hospital. 
Though out of its context, I would like to include here the daily 
Rosary said in each division of the hospital each evening by the 
nurse or attendant in charge, and to mention the fact that a 
goodly number of patients are most faithful to their morning 
and evening prayers, and practise other strictly private de- 
votions. 

Finally, I come to the chaplain’s personal contacts with, 
and visits to, the patients. And here I am not now concerned 
with his routine visits—daily visits to the male and female 
infirmary-divisions and admission-wards and the visitation of 
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the remainder of the hospital at regular intervals. Just now I 
have in mind those contacts and visits which are necessary if 
the priest is to be of any help in bringing about the patient’s 
ultimate cure. No individual, whether layman or priest, has 
sufficient time to play the part of father-confessor to, i.e.confidant 
of, some 2,000 mental patients who are undergoing constant 
changes in personnel, and whose individual autobiographies 
are likely to prove endless. The priest will, however, for reasons 
of one kind or another inevitably take a personal interest in 
certain individual cases. Such cases will, of course, be few in 
number. With kindness and tact, sympathy and experience, 
and above all, patience allied with a certain degree of firmness, 
the priest can prove of considerable benefit to these patients. 
Though his failures will outnumber his successes, successes 
there certainly will be. But how far the priest’s success is in 
the final analysis attributable to his qualifications as a psychol- 
ogist and not to his ex officio ministrations, is a point not easily 
decided in any particular case. 

To end, the following point may not be irrelevant. Mental 
illness the more deep-rooted it grows, the more difficult becomes 
its cure. With modern methods—insulin coma and electrical 
convulsive treatment, principally—many doctors nowadays 
claim that, particularly in the case of the young, it is possible 
to guarantee a 90% cure in the early stages of the disease, but 
go on to emphasise that a few months delay will reduce by 
half the chances of a permanent, or any, cure. Now, the parish 
clergy are frequently the first to notice the signs of an impending 
mental breakdown in one of their parishioners. By recommend- 
ing early treatment, therefore, priests can appreciably help to 
reduce the incidence of insanity amongst our people or, in a 
particular case, be instrumental in preventing a complete mental 
collapse. As regards the claim made above on behalf of present- 
day methods of treatment and the dangers which are likely to 
result from postponement, the one is, I feel, justified and the 
other cannot be over-emphasised. 


The Mental Hospital, 
Lee Road, 
Cork. Davin O’ LEARY 
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AN EX VOTO FOR CARDINAL 
NEWMAN 


JOHN QUINLAN 


HE mother of Newman called Daniel O’Connell a ‘vile 
reptile,” when she saw him in Madame Tussaud’s. Her 
son walked into history as a Cardinal of Rome ; so much 

did a century span from Trafalgar to the old age of Queen 
Victoria. 

Newman was singularly great : he had a rare mind, simple 
and subtle, and his senses, never knowing grossness, were always 
kindled by the glow of eternity. It is not too much to say that 
in him, for the first time since the separatist blight of the Reformae 
tion, was heard the symphony of the Christian life in the fullness 
of its holiness, its learning and its peace. Besides he gave the 
past of England back to Christ. 

In these evil times, dedicated so much to the experimental 
and full of uneasy change, his spiritual aeneid brings the message 
that authority is peace. In the U.N.O. headquarters in New 
York, there is, conceived by some macabre fancy, a ‘“‘creedless 
chapel of silent worship.” Were it given to some of the delegates 
there to place an inscription in that chapel, they would, unaware 
perhaps of blasphemy, write where the grapes and wheat should 
lie awaiting the sacrifice, the words, “In the beginning was 
revolutionary class war” ; if an angel came there from God he 
would write, ‘Authority is Peace.” 

Some sixteen years ago, a group of us, schoolboys in a 
provincial town, believing all history ended in 1916, that Latin, 
Greek and Francis Thompson were all knowledge, were thrilled 
to hear an inspiring teacher tell us that Newman wrote to Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, that if he were an Irishman he would be a 
rebel. For that we placed the Cardinal in that private canon of 
heroes some schoolboys keep. At this distance, more aware of 
transience and the lack of consequence in revolutions, we 
quicken rather to his conception of a greater Ireland, rich in 
interior things. In Dublin, he said, “I want the educated layman 
to be religious and the devout ecclesiastic to be intellectual.” 

Onur spiritual potential is high. Witness, with all deference 
to higher, sacred, and ultimate decisions, the remarkable life 
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of Edel Quinn of the Legion of Mary. Our generosity is suscep- 
tible of a heroic temper. Must we play host to American experts 
on industrial matters while being ungenerous to Newman, who 
dreamed great dreams for us ? 

As we stumbled on the shard of our Gaelic past we had no 
strength to nurture the values that Newman proposes. Perhaps 
he spoke too soon. The priests who came before us were frontiers- 
men, and they, as Colum says in his poem, “The Old College of 
the Irish, Paris,” 


Knew not themselves the heirs of noted masters, 
Of Columbanus and Erigena. 

Their people wanted 
Only to have a priest beside the hedges, 


Baptising, marrying, 
Offering Mass within some clod-built chapel. 


. What remained then of the full-flowering of the Christian 
tree was hidden abroad. The shortest way to Clonmacnoise and 
Cashel was via Louvain. 

The future may ask more of us. We remain, as a people—if 
a hyperbole be permitted—among the last contemporaries of 
Christ. For that reason it may fall to us to harbour and treasure 
and bestow again the holiness, the culture and scholarship of 
Christianity. If anyone thinks that these values are not weaken- 
ing, or unaware that in so far as they remain they are unhallowed 
by the seal of the Trinity, he knows little—restricting ourselves 
to our potential sphere of influence—of English and American 
conditions ; he has never dwelt on the pagan ethos of the 
popular press, nor ever heard the hooves of the Beast in Commun- 
We would do well to encourage our professional, political 
and literary leaders to become not only good and courageous 
Christians, but well-informed, articulate, cultured and scholarly 
Christians as well. Such shrewd idealism could be the salt of 
the earth. It would, of course, be naive to suppose that we 
could restore alone, or universally, a Christian temper to the 
times. ‘But to stand fast at all levels, and counter naturalistic 
cleverness with faith, rich traditions and ‘a spirited Christian 
culture, would be a sign to the times and a moral mong, which 
would gradually diffuse itself. j 

Such as aspire to reach- this ideal of spleneee. Christianity 
will find in Newman’s works a chivalrous vade-mecum,. since. he, 
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with instinctive touch, bestowed the accolade of Christian 
inspiration on sacred and profanc learning. From these writings 
@ man may gather a personal anthology of the life, traditions 
and ratio studiorum of the Church. 

The classics have had a place for centuries in Christian 
schools, and Newman evokes their beauty in memorable words : 


the birth of some chance morning or evening at an 
Ionian festival, or among the Sabine hills, have lasted, 
generation after generation, for thousands of years, with a 
power over the mind, and a charm, which the current 
literature of his own day, with all its advantages, is utterly 
unable to rival. (Grammar of Assent) 


Consider the nostalgic grace, in the spiritual idiom of 
England—reminiscent of his countrymen Vaughan or Traherne— 
of his poem : 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
the watchful and mature analysis of this passage : 


And then again all through Church biti from the 
first, how slow is authority in interfering ! Perhaps a local 
teacher, or doctor in some local school, hazards a pro- 
position, and a controversy ensues. It smoulders or burns 
in one place, no one interposing; Rome simply lets it 
alone. (Apologia pro Vita Sua) 


and finally the haunting epitaph which he carved for himself, 
a marmoreal inset of Cicero on the ageless granite of St. Paul : 
Ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 

But the way to that epitaph is the story of his lonely 
pilgrimage in search of the “charisma veritatis certum,” which 
he recorded, with such refinement and clarity, in his “cloistral, 
silver-veined” prose. 

Moved by all this, Mr. Sedn O Faoldin has now come to 
place his ew voto on the tomb of Cardinal Newman, “in a spirit 
of high interest and eager admiration.®” 

For some years past this distinguished writer has turned to 
Newman and to the Italian world. He has been immensely 
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enriched, and he writes of them con amore. The reason for his 
attraction to Newman may perhaps be partly surmised from 
certain circumstances in his own life. 

As a young man he did not understand ecclesiastical 
decisions in a matter where passions ran high. Such happenings 
would appear to have embittered him at the time. In fact, it is 
necessary to have a special gift of grace and maturity to feel 
always with the Church, and to realise that, in certain painful 
cases, the intention is to safeguard principles essential to the 
structure of human society. 

Newman, the intrepid Magellan of historical theology, who 
voyaged through the ages to the ports of antiquity to find that 
only at Rome was the treasure-ship, flying the original and 
eternal ensign, gave Mr. O’Faoldin a place on the bridge and 
showed him the secrets of the tides. 


John [Newman] would one day survey the whole pano- 
rama of the corruptions and weaknesses of the Roman 
Church, and speak gently of “a vast and ever-growing 
imperial church great enough to make flaws and imper- 
fections of no account.” (p. 87) 


As he goes deeper into Newman, Mr. O Faoldin underlines 
the germination of the concept of a living Tradition in the 
young scholar’s mind. In this seminal influence, which Newman 
owed to Provost Hawkins of Oxford, the author rightly sees 
the beginning of the path to Rome. The study of the growth 
of this influence is the essence of Newman’s Way. 


Indeed, one might say that the essential truth about 
John Newman’s odyssey is that he was converted to that 
imperial image in his heart from the moment when he 
looked back, at Hawkins’ bidding, to the centuries when the 
last faint and fragile echoes of the Messiah’s words were 
still reverberating in the air ; (p. 103). 


At this point it will not be out of place to dwell on an inter- 
esting sidelight, in which the author reveals that Newman had 
a portrait of Charles I in his room at Oxford. The memory of the 
Stuarts always seemed to keep the fallen day of English Catholic- 
ism around it. We see it in the sacramental leanings of the non- 
jurors, in the matter,.for instance, of private. confession, and in 
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the Stuart sympathies and absence of anti-Catholic bigotry in 
Dr. Johnson. 

Mr. O Faoldin achieves his essential purpose in this book, 
but not aridly. With warmth and feeling he paints the human 
portrait of Newman against the background of his family, and it 
may be said forthwith that as a human portrait of the “brave, 
kind, solitary, gifted, tormented angel,” it is an enchanting 
work. He fills it in with a generous cornucopia of detail, ranging 
from the grotesque raillery of Buckland, the paleontologist, to 
the gillyflowers outside the windows of Oriel. The book is 
carefully documented without being honeycombed with foot- 
notes, and rarely has an author followed in the footsteps of his 
subject with such devotion ; from Enna in the heart of Sicily, 
where Newman almost died, to Tenby in Wales, the last home of 
the Cardinal’s eccentric brother, Charles. So personal a pilgrimage 
cannot be explained in terms of mere royalties. 

A sudden catch comes to the heart on reading the account 
of Newman’s visit in extreme old age to that eccentric brother. 
A Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church “packed his carpet-bag 
one September morning in ’82, and astonished them all at the 
Oratory by saying that he was going down to Wales, to visit his 
brother Charles.”? The brother refused to see him: later the 
other brother, Francis, wrote a bitter memoir of the dead 
Cardinal. These are strangely humbling things. 

The history of Newman’s act of faith constitutes, as has 
been said, the core of this biography, which, the Epilogue apart, 
ends with his reception into the Church on that day of equinoc- 
tial storms in October, 1845. The author here established himself 
as a unique chronicler of a religious epic. As Virgil led Dante, 
‘when the Florentine began his journey to see the soul of Christen- 
dom, Mr. O Faoldin follows Newman through the intense drama 
of his quest to find his own soul, and, symbolically, the soul of 
England. This quest is the second part, the universal vision of 
the Church being the first, of Newman’s fascination in the eyes 
of Mr. O Faoldin. 

The Irish author is deeply attracted to the weapons of mind 
and temperament which Newman used: “the combination of 
reason, instinct and desires.”” Perhaps one may broadly define 
the process as intuitionalism, of the kind Pascal had in view, 
when he said the heart has reasons which the mind does not 
know. 
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The theology of the act of faith is subtle territory, where 
@ man must go warily and in great humility. The present 
reviewer has not the knowledge to pursue all the points arising 
from Mr. O Faoldin’s commentary on Newman’s way to the 
faith. 

Aware of the sincerity and devotion of the author and of 
the labour and research he has so eagerly undertaken, one does 
not wish to criticise idly or be ungenerous. Works like Newman’s 
Way fulfil a need in these times, if not in Ireland, then in 
the English-speaking world at large. As individual liberties 
weaken, such works will fire the imagination of many with the 
splendour and pathos and indefectibility of the True Church. 

Yet, while allowing for the fact that critical standards must 
vary according as a work is strictly a theological treatise or not, 
certain questions arise. Consider the following passage : 


All his [Newman’s] life oscillates between the intellectual, 
expressible thing, which emerges from man as law or 
morality, and the irrational, inexpressible thing, which 
enters into man as faith or mysticism. The one is known ; 
the other is experienced. The one is generic, the other is 
personal. One might call the one classical, the other roman- 
tic : that is to say, morality is homocentric and generalised, 
whereas the mystical experience is deocentric and uniquely 
experienced. (p. 189). 


Surely, to omit other points, it is not correct to say: 
“morality is homocentric.”” We take it that the author has the 
supernatural plane in mind. Now there is no possibility of 
supernatural morality without doctrinal standards: and to 
pass from the abstract term to the individual being, is not man’s 
moral life completely based on divine law, and is it not an 
uniquely personal matter? One might as well say that consci- 
ence is homocentric. 

On a later page (p. 212) the author, apparently with approval, 
quotes Berdyaev twice: ‘The idea of God is the greatest human 
idea, and the idea of man is the greatest divine idea,” and ‘‘on 
man depends not human life alone but divine life as well.” At 
a first glance, these quotations seem like some vague echo of 
the “felix culpa’? theme of St. Augustine. When examined in 
detail, however, in the absence of any context that might 
serve to qualify them, and granted, even, that the former, with 
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many qualifications, might be made acceptable, it must be said 
that the second is utterly untenable. It is, in fact, suspiciously 
like a tenet of the Italian philosopher, Giovanni Gentile, who 
held that God made man for His own (i. e. God’s) happiness. 
‘Such a limitation of the infinite and eternal beatitude of God 
needs no comment. 

Mr. O Faoldin opens the Epilogue by saying: “there can 
have been few more lonely men in the world than the ageing 
Newman.” It is a sobering thought. And, towards the end, he 
quotes the Cardinal as saying that ‘“‘one of the privileges and 
pains of Catholics is to feel with Catholics all over the world.” 
Mr. O Faoldin has done nobly by that privilege. 

This book should add considerably to his stature. He is an 
author who is regarded with some hostility by many in Ireland. 
He tilts at more than windmills, however, and it would be 
unwise not to recognise in him an enemy of the vulgar and the 
cheap. He wields the sword of the spirit, even if, at times, he 
seems to eye it rather ruefully. 

The converted are always with us, but Mr. O Faoldin reaches 
many who have not heard of Sheed and Ward. He may yet 
become a Manzoni or a de Maistre: for the present the good 
tidings of Newman’s Way should reveal to some of those who 
wander in twilight, outside the fold, that 

Per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in silvis. 


St. Brendan’s College, 
Killarney. JOHN QUINLAN 


_ THE GHETTO MIND. 

Every city has its ghettoes . . . populated by people who 
are oppressed because of their colour or race... While 
in the ghetto their picture of . . . society is somewhat 
eclipsed .. . As a result there is a tendency towards a 
defense attitude . . . This ghetto mentality when trans- 
ferred to the area of religious belief is called the sectarian 
view. It is a cops and robbers, good guys and bad guys, 
view of religion. The Catholics are the good guys; all 
others are the bad guys. Every issue is judged with a par- 


tisan mentality. 
Dennis J. Geaney, in Integrity 
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HELPING WITH THE CHANT 


SEAN TIERNAN 


F my reader is a singer he will find nothing in this note that 
he does not know already. It is addressed mainly to non- 
singers or, to be more precise, to that large body of priests 

who do not consider themselves to ‘have a voice.’’ Non- 
singers fall into three main classes. First there are those who, 
because they are not first-class singers, decide that music (and 
of course I am concerned here with Church music) has no place 
in their lives, that it should be left to the experts whose sole 
concern it is. Secondly come those who, out of sheer enthusiasm 
for the cause, or through a mistaken idea that quantity will 
supply for quality, join in lustily with their more (or less) 
favoured brethren in season and out of season (for ‘ season ” 
one may substitute “‘ tune ’’), and often completely unman their 
more accurate, though less robust neighbours. Lastly we have 
those wonderful, indispensable men who know the extent of 
their talents and use them to the full, but who also realize their 
limitations and confine themselves to those operations for which 
they are fitted. My aim in this article is to try to persuade the 
members of the first two groups that there are many vacant 
places in the third section, where they would be very welcome. 
To the first group, the total abstainers, I would say, study 
the parable of the talents. This parable is a clear lesson to all 
of us that failure to excel does not excuse us from using the few 
talents we have received. First of all, take the question of 
singing. There is a possibility that our motives in not joining 
in with the choir at, say, a Requiem Mass, are not entirely 
altruistic. At any rate, there is no doubt that the choir could 
get more help than it normally receives. Now it is a strange 
fact that a man who cannot sing accurately alone, can achieve 
extraordinary results when in a group. One has only to listen 
to the whole student body in Maynooth singing the Chant to 
realize the truth of this statement. It would not be rash to say 
that less than 30% of these students could sing accurately alone, 
yet the six hundred voices form a perfect unison without a false 
note. This same fact is noticeable wherever there is congrega- 
tional singing, particularly when the hymns are well known. 
So the first way in which everyone can help is to join in with the 
choir. Your voice will certainly add weight and strength to the 
choir, provided that it is sufficiently subdued for the choir to 
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keep you at correct pitch, and for you to hear what is being 
sung by them. 

But your field of usefulness is much broader than joining 
with the choir at occasional High Masses. Believe it or not, you 
can help teach music! In your schools and with your parish 
choir you can teach what you know; and you know and can 
learn far more than you realize. Take for example the very 
important question of the pronunciation of Latin. Many of our 
teachers and choir-masters would heartily welcome an occasional 
word on this subject. You can teach your parish choir, children 
and adults, to speak correctly the words of the Latin hymns and 
chants they sing; you might even translate them so that they 
will understand what they sing. Furthermore you can tell them 
a lot about the value of notes, about the free rhythm of the 
Chant, and many other things which do not demand that you 
should sing a note. All this information is available in the intro- 
duction to the Liber Usualis, and in many simple works written 
for the instruction of non-expert choirs. In brief, you can teach 
the mathematics of the Chant without singing, just as you 
could give lectures on art without being able to draw a straight 
line. All this may necessitate study and consultation with 
better-informed colleagues, or even attendance at a Chant course, 
but it is the clear duty of every priest to do what is in his power 
in this matter. We are rightly annoyed if anybody is guilty of 
habitual gross mispronunciation of Latin, or of violentiy 
individualistic liturgical gesture; why should we not be equally 
anxious for correctness in liturgical singing, both in our own 
case and in the case of those entrusted to our care ? Surely the 
God of all beauty is as much offended by deliberate carelessness 

-in the Sacred Chant as He is by uncouth gestures and speech ? 
I say deliberate carelessness, by which I mean failure to do what 
can be done, and under which heading I do no include the 
vagaries of an individual who has not been endowed with a 
musical ear or voice. 

There is very little that need be said to the second group, 
the over-enthusiastic, a less common variety than the first. 
If the excessive zeal of such men could be directed, it would 
cease to be excessive, for the excess in one field, that of actual 
singing, could be well used up in the other very important one 
of teaching. Overloud singing has two great faults, particularly 
when the singer is inaccurate. First, he may easily lead others 
astray. It is very much easier for a good singer to be put off 
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the right note than for a bad singer to be put off the wrong note. 
The good singer is concious of what he and others are singing, 
and so is easily influenced; the bad singer is not listening so 
carefully to others and will not be so easily affected. And this 
brings us to our second point. Overloud singing makes it 
impossible for the singer to hear other voices. His own voice is 
the nearest one to his ear, and if it is very loud he completely 
drowns all hope of being kept right. So the golden rule might be 
stated : ‘ Sing, but not so loudly that you cannot hear others.” 
The energy saved by observing this rule can be turned to good 
account by helping with the teaching of the laity as mentioned 
above. 

As a tribute to the unselfishness of the third group I have 
mentioned, I should say a few words by way of conclusion. 
You are the empire-builders. You are the type of men on whom 
every movement depends for its success. An army does not 
consist of brilliantly bemedalled officers alone; even more 
important are the disciplined private soldiers, each doing as 
well as he can the job given to him, accepting the instruction 
of those placed over him without once questioning their fitness 
to instruct. Your value is proportioned to your humility, and 
your humility is the true appreciation of your capabilities and 
your limitations. You may never be called on to sing after a 
dinner, or to chant at a Requiem Mass, for you are the Sean 
Citizen of the choir.. But it was of you that Milton spoke when 
he penned his immortal tribute to the Little Men of all time: 


They also serve who only stand and wait. 


St. Nathy’s College, 
Ballaghaderreen. SEAN TIERNAN 


TEACHING THE MYSTICAL 
BODY—A SUGGESTION 


SEAN MAcCARTHY 


HOUGH results are not necessarily a commentary on methods, 
one may wonder whether a change of emphasis in presen- 
tation would not lead to a better understanding of the 

Mystical Body. It is the purpose of this short article to suggest 
a slight change in our method of teaching that doctrine. 

Besides books, articles, and innumerable references, enough 
sermons have been preached, one would think, to give Catholics 
clear ideas and strong sentiments about the doctrine. Yet 
few can claim a satisfactory grasp even of the essentials. If 
Catholics know that the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, 
that Christ is the head and Christians His members, they 
generally are in the dark as to what these truths mean. Some 
realise that because they are members of the Mystical Body, 
they have obligations to Christ and to one another but if asked 
to explain what ‘“‘ being a member of Christ’ means they can 
only repeat the formula. And indeed the usual danger of taking 
knowledge of formulae for understanding of their contents is 
especially present in the case of the Mystical Body. In the 
absence of the chaplain of a certain pious organisation, on a 
recent occasion, the senior member gave the talk. Speaking 
on the Mystical Body he showed a thorough familiarity with the 
encyclical and other treatises. Before concluding he let fall a 
bombshell, to the effect that in Holy Communion we receive 
the Mystical Body. This of course, is an extreme example, but 
it does seem to show, since the person who made the blunder 
was not unintelligent, that it is not enough to preach sentences 
about the doctrine, even if culled from the encyclical, but that 
@ more analytical exposition is needed. Before concluding that 
the average Catholic cannot hope to get more than precise 
formulae and somewhat vague ideas, perhaps a step towards 
a better explanation of the doctrine would be to consider a 
different approach to a figure of speech. 

As many people know, it was St. Paul who first said that 
the Church is the Body of Christ. But it is seldom pointed out 
that he did not say she is the Mystical Body of Christ. “ Ad- 
mittedly,” one could answer, “ but that is what he meant.” 
Yes, of course. Still it is necessary to point to the distinction 
‘because one phrase is a.metaphor and the other is not. And 
since there is a. .world. of difference between, a literal and a figur- 
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ative use of language it is important to remember that in a 
metaphor language is used figuratively. Every figure of speech, 
the school grammar says, is “a deviation from the plain and 
ordinary use of words for the purpose of increasing the effect.” 
The figure of speech is used to make a person realise more fully 
a truth which would not strike him so forcibly if expressed in 
“plain and ordinary words.” From this point of view the figure 
has a purpose and if the reader does not penetrate to the truth 
which is being illustrated, then the figure of speech is a hindrance 
rather than a help. In using the metaphor “ John was a lion 
in the fight,” one hopes to impress that John was fierce and 
brave as a lion. If the hearers grasp that truth the lion can be 
forgotten. The mistake would be to concentrate on the lion and 
forget John. And that is what happens with many people as 
regards the phrase that the Church is the Body of Christ; they 
concentrate on the image “‘ body ” and neglect the truth that is 
being illustrated. They think of head and hands and heart: their 
thoughts turn to the Body which Christ had when He walked 
the Galilean hills, then to the Blessed Sacrament, to Christ in 
Heaven—and they end up with a “ most pleasant jumble” 
which has something to do with the doctrine only in a vague and 
uninspiring way. 

Now in St. Paul’s metaphor there are two things to be 
considered—the words themselves and the fact which is being 
illustrated. By the very reason that a metaphor is a figure of 
speech, the words are not literally true. Literally the Body of 
Christ is that which was assumed by the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, which was born of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in Bethlehem and crucified on Calvary, which is now glorified 
in Heaven, offered in every Mass and present in our tabernacles 
under the appearance of bread. Obviously the Church and that 
Body are not identical: a society of people numbering millions 
is not the same thing as the physical Body of Christ. If St. 
Paul were using language literally he would be saying that they 
are identical. Since his language is figurative he means that the 
society founded by Christ is like a human body in certain ways. 
When, in talking of the Church, St. Paul used the image “‘ body,” 
he was explaining or reminding his converts of the nature of the 
society they had entered by Baptism and of the intimacy of 
the union between Christ and souls in sanctifying grace. He was 
thinking especially of the elements which give the Church her 
unity. So it is with these qualities that an exposition could 
begin, explaining the relation of the Church to Christ in terms of 
origin, salvation and life-giving grace. Since the metaphor aims 
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at making these realities more intelligible, the important thing 
is to ensure that people are aware of what these realities are. 
Because imagery and figurative language generally are alien 
to the thought processes of most people today, many seem un- 
able to disassociate the image and the reality unless the preacher 
makes it perfectly clear, unless in practice, he moves away 
from the image of “‘ body ” and concentrates attention on the 
Church as a divinely instituted society and on grace as its life- 
giving principle. This should make it easier for people to translate 
“membership of Christ” into terms of “ belonging to the 
Catholic Church ” and “ having sanctifying grace in my soul.” 

“But,” one may remark, “ half the force of the Pauline 
image is lost that way; surely, if the doctrine is to influence 
peoples’ lives, they must realise the truth, not merely have an 
understanding of it.’”” Which, no doubt, is perfectly true and 
not at all contradicted when one begins with and emphasises the 
reality. To suggest that the image should be left aside for a 
while is not to say that it is better disregarded. If the doctrines 
of the Church and grace have been explained there is no reason 
why the image should not then be introduced, with a note on 
its utility and the limits of its application. Following the line 
of regarding the metaphor as having a purpose, one points out 
that the truths St. Paul was stressing are not easily intelligible. 
To people surrounded by matter the reality of spiritual things 
is not very evident; the soul is spiritual; the bonds caused by 
grace are not tangible; our contact with Christ cannot be felt as 
our contact with those living about us. So the Apostle used a 
figure of speech based on comparison, a metaphor. Possibly, 
today, an explanation in terms of a simile would be more easily 
understood, since metaphors can be regarded as compressed 
‘similes. Consequently the easiest way to understand a metaphor 
is to expand it to a simile and isolate the points of comparison. 
Instead of saying the Church is figuratively a body we say it is 
literally like a body. Any number of comparisons follow, some of 
which are made in the Pauline Epistles. In explaining these one 
sees how apt the image is. 


From such a change of emphasis to hope for a better under- 


standing of the doctrine is perhaps sanguine. Still it may cater 
for the literal minded, who make up the majority of our con- 


gregations. 
African Missions, 


Blackrock Road, 
Cork, Sean MacOartuy 
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ROUND THE REVIEWS 


J. G. McGarry 


N recent times, particularly since the publication of the 
I encyclical Mediator Dei (1947), increasing attention {is 

being given to ways and means of bringing the faithful to 
a richer understanding of the liturgy of the sacraments. Most 
notable, perhaps, was the Directoire pour la pastorale des sacra- 
ments issued by the French hierarchy and commented on in 
this review in January 1952. How far is the use of the vernacular 
likely to help? The question has been widely discussed and it 
is well known that in some countries, notably in Germany, 
much wider use of the vernacular is allowed than with us. In 
this connection a point of particular interest has been made 
recently by the Rev. Gerard Montague, the liturgical corres- 
pondent for the IRIsH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD (Nassau Street, 
Dublin). In the March issue a correspondent suggests that 
translations of the prayers of the baptismal rite in the course 
of the ceremony would be a very effective way of bringing the 
faithful to a proper appreciation of the sacrament of baptism. 
May it be done? Father Montague answers “yes” and—with 
the permission of the Ordinary in this latter case—in giving 
the Last Sacraments too. 

In the course of a reply which deserves careful considera- 
tion because of its practical importance, Father Montague 
shows that “‘ample evidence is available for the continuance of 
the custom [the repetition of the baptismal prayers in English 
after each. Latin form] in Ireland throughout the last century.” 
The translation should be read either before or after the Latin 
formula. It should not interrupt it. Father Montague continues : 
“Apart from the sacraments, translations of other ritual prayers 
and formulas for sacramentals may be authorised ; in more than 
one Irish diocese custom or explicit authorisation from the 
local Ordinary permits the practice of reciting the funeral 
service in the vernacular after it has been said in Latin.” If 
such practices were allowed to develop with due regard to law 
and custom, we should then have an effective way of fulfilling 
the prescriptions of decree n.252 of the Maynooth Statutes, 
which is rarely called to mind: Sacerdotes curae animarum 
addicti saepe fideles edoceant vim, efficaciam et dignitatem Sacra- 
mentorum, ut pie devoteque etiam exteriori corporis habitu accedant, 
et gratiam inde effluentem abunde percipiant. 
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The April issue of the same periodical published a letter 
from a correspondent who objected (1) that such prodedure 
“would hold up unduly the conferring of the sacrament,” and 
(2) that “ideas concerning the catechumenate, exorcisms, etc., 
are now so unfamiliar to the people that they would not profit 
by a brief explanation.”” Father Montague replied that there 
could be no question of interpolating long explanations, but 
merely of reading vernacular translations of prayers after the 
Latin version. Explanations, as distinct from translations, of 
the prayers, should be made before or after the ceremony. 
“Such translations would be sufficient explanation with, at 
most, an occasional translation of a rubric, e.g., the celebrant 
may translate the rubric for the anointing with Oil of Catechu- 
mens.” In his reply Father Montague outlines an interesting 
explanation of the four parts of the ceremony of baptism. 

Father Montague refrains from comment on the implica- 
tions of the correspondent’s second objection: “these matters 
are now so unfamiliar to the people that they [i.e. the people] 
would not profit by a brief explanation.” It seems a strange 
kind of logic and a poor pastoral argument. Is it not rather— 
and precisely—because people understand so little of these 
matters that explanation is necessary? Provided one takes 
care to do it well, one can explain the significance of the ceremony. 
It has always been the wish of the Church that the faithful 
should understand the significance of what is done and as 
Father Montague has so ably shown, this practice of translating 
the prayers of the baptismal ceremony is in consonance with 
Irish tradition and with the prescriptions of the rubrics. 


Some months ago The Tablet published an interesting 
‘correspondence concerning the English translation of the Salve 
Regina. This has been summarised in the course of an article 
on the Salve Regina by the Rev. J.H. Darby in the April CLERGY 
REVIEW (28 Ashley Place, London). ‘‘The failure of our present 
version is due mainly,’’ Father Darby writes, ‘‘to (1) the inade- 
quate rendering of certain words ; (2) the ignoring of others ; 
and (3) the interpolation of new words not in the original at 
all.” Instances of words inadequately rendered are dulcedo by 
“sweetness,” clemens by “clement” and pia by “loving.’? Our 
version says “‘poor banished children of Eve,” but there is no 
“poor” in the original. Father Darby thinks it is better omitted 
and most readers will, I feel, agree. Sentimental and senseless 
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use of this word has defaced its meaning. Does our version 
improve on the Latin by adding “Hail, Holy Queen”? Father 
Darby does not think so. 

A comparison of some of the versions quoted in this article 
illustrates the difficulties of translation. The fine concluding line 
O clemens, O pia, O dulcis Virgo Maria is variously rendered : 


-O most merciful, O most gracious, O most sweet Virgin Mary 
—The Marquess of Bute 


O gentle, O kind, O sweet Virgin Mary 
—Bishop Burton 


O gentle, loving, beloved Virgin Mary 
—H. P. R. Finberg 


O gentle, kind, delightful maiden Mary 
—F. R. Hoare 


An article of special pastoral interest has appeared in one 
of the reviews most widely circulating among the French clergy ; 
in the March issue of L’UNION (31 rue de Fleurus, Paris, 6e) a 
chapter is published from a recently published book, Rajeunir 
Vexamen de conscience. The extract quoted in the review is 
titled “An examination of Conscience for Parish Priests’ and 
its aim is very clearly to bring the priest’s whole pastoral activity 
and not merely his personal sanctification under the scrutiny of 
his conscience. The Examination is very frank and while the 
setting of the questions is unmistakably French, many of the 
points have universal relevance. I translate the points of examina- 
tion given under the heading— 


SENSE OF JUSTICE 
Do I-— 


Divide my people into the “good” and the “bad”? ? 

Concern myself exclusively with the “good” or with 
the “bad” ? 

Behave like a party man ? 

Adopt the prejudices of a particular group ? 

‘ Allow myself to be manoeuvred by a particular group ? 

! Allow myself to be “adopted” ti some particular 

family or clan 

7 Yield to the pressure of dévotes ? 
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Give special consideration to the rich and the generous? 

Make myself a willing visitor to the Big House or the 
homes or the rich ? 

Never put a foot in such places ? 

Take sides lightly in temporal and political matters 
without having any competence forsuch affairs or 
without considering the effect on the priesthood 
and the Church ? 

Defend causes that are unjust ? 

Keep silent when I should speak out against some 
injustice ? 

Reprove when I should keep silent lest I stir up 
hatred ? 

Look after parish property in a careless manner ? 

Allow myself to become a man-of-money or give that 
impression by constantly looking for it ? 

Never visit my people but when I am looking for 
money ? 

Occupy a great empty parochial house while many in 

my parish live in hovels ? 

Am I— 

Too fond of my car? 

Reluctant to help the poor ? 

Anxious to start a building programme when there 
are more urgent needs? . 

Keen to put up buildings of little use ? 

Quite prepared to leave the bills to my successor ? 


The new Easter Vigil rite, it would appear, is finding 
increasing favour with both priests and faithful, wherever it has 
been tried. There remain, of course, certain difficulties, mainly of 
the pastoral order, which must be faced. In the March 
issue of the American liturgical monthly Worsmp (St. John’s 
Abbey, Collegeville, Minn.) a correspondent puts some of these 
difficulties with great frankness and the Editor fairly meets the 
arguments of his objector. As the arguments of the Missouri 
pastor have been heard more than once in Ireland I shall take 
the liberty to sieies in full both his letter and the Editor’s 
reply : 

To the Editor :—Having been cxdietead in the ies years 

_ of the pontificate of Pius X, I have seen the amazing increase 
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in attendance at the morning Sacrifice and of frequent 
Communion, and have rejoiced in it. But I must express 
my disagreement with you in your support of the new 
Easter vigil. Using my experience as a kind of sample 
poll-ballot : the thing that priests and people have been 
looking for is a shorter Holy Saturday service in the morning. 
As evidence of this I have seen churches filled with com- 
municants for the high Mass when they were assured 
beforehand that they would not be compelled to sit through 
an hour’s reading of the prophecies. 

Your view of course represents the voice of monasteries 
and some bishops, but I doubt very much if it represents 
the voice of the bishops, priests and people in the world- 
wide organisation of parishes. In monasteries services can 
be carried out at night, in solemn religious surroundings ; 
and monastic ideals are now being used, as in the case of 
political pressures, to influence the Holy Father. 

The Church in her wisdom abandoned the celebration 
of the holy Sacrifice at night many centuries ago, for good 
and sufficient reasons. It does seem a rather strange idea to 
reverse the order now, and throw the holy Sacrifice into 
competition with the glaring attractions of the night-life 
of our cities. 

Missouri. Pastor 


To this the Editor replies : 


“Though belonging to the genus “monk,” I heartily 
sympathise with the underlying assumption of the letter : 
that parochial liturgy should not be determined by monastic 
ideals. In fact, a chief obstacle to achieving congrega- 
tional participation in our present liturgy is that actual 
liturgical law is too largely the crystallisation of monastic 
and cathedral practices. The chant, or the Candlemas 
procession, are obvious instances. But the new Easter 
vigil is the first great and heartening instance of an official 
reversal of the process. The Holy See in its decree insisted 
that the purpose of the reform was chiefly pastoral: to 


' restore the Easter celebration to the people! The fact 


that people could be persuaded to attend Holy Saturday 


-morning Mass provided they didn’t have to sit through . 


an hour of unintelligible prophecies, etc. is its own sufficient 
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commentary. The Easter celebration consists not only of 
holy Mass, but also, and specifically, of the Resurrection 
service, of Light triumphing over darkness; and this is 
largely deprived of meaning if celebrated on Saturday 
morning. The only honest alternative, from a pastoral 
standpoint, to a night-Resurrection service with an effort 
to make it intelligible, would seem to be to abolish the 
service entirely. To regard the new vigil service as merely 
another midnight Mass is to misunderstand thoroughly 
the intentions of the Holy See in restoring the nightwatch— 
even quite apart from the question whether “‘competing”’ 
with the “attractions of city night-life” is a good idea or 
not. As a matter of historical record, moreover, the “‘pres- 
sure” on the Holy See to restore the vigil was chiefly 
pastoral. And two years’ experience have amply demon- 
strated that, with proper preparation, the night-Resurrec- 
tion service can be a striking pastoral success.—ED. 


The remark of Pope Pius XII on the great apologetic 
value today of the good example of “‘those who live in Jesus 
Christ’’ finds splendid illustration in the life and career of that 
remarkable Italian lay man of our own day, Giorgio La Pira. 
The March number of the French monthly EcoiEst1a (18 rue du 
Saint Gothard, Paris 14e) presents a portrait of this remarkable 
man, whose life is already something of a legend amongst 
Italians. 

Giorgio La Pira was born of poor parents in Pozzalo near 
Syracuse in 1904. An insatiable thirst for learning, satisfied by 
hours of study after his day’s work, drove La Pira to take up 
the study of law and eventually—so remarkable were his talents— 
to be appointed professor of Roman Law at the University of 
Florence. Here he fully entered into the Catholic University 
Movement and soon became recognised as one of the most 
noted figures in the intellectual life of Italy. 

At the foundation of the new Christian Democrat party of 
De Gasperi a number of the foremost Catholic intellectuals 
threw themselves into the new political movement and La 
Pira became one of the best known figures in the brain trust of 
the new party. But La Pira was to be something more than @ 
great intellectual and a great political figure in Florence. Two 
articles from his pen entitled “The Defence of the Poor” made 
quite a sénsation ; in these La Pira raised a cry of alarm in the 
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name of the two million unemployed in Italy, who live in the 
daily fear of what tomorrow might bring. Florence, the city of 
Savonarola, made the perfect setting for a Christian revolutionary 
of the twentieth century. Since the Liberation, the city had 
returned a Communist mayor until in the Spring of 1951 
it elected as its mayor Giorgio La Pira. 

The important new appointment made little change in 
La Pira’s life. He continued to lecture at the University, stayed 
on in the cell at St. Mark’s famous Dominican convent, which 
the friars had given him when he was a young professor at the 
University. The door of his office was open all the day long to 
the poor and the unemployed. He might be seen any day 
going about the city on foot (His predecessor in office, the 
Communist Fabiani, always drove around in his car). La Pira 
lives the life of a monk. He is not married. He gives away 
his mayoral allowance. Poverty, as for St. Francis of Assisi, 
is his vocation. 

On a Sunday morning Mayor La Pira might be seen, after 
the last Mass, outside the church of The Holy Apostles, in the 
poor quarter, speaking to some hundreds or perhaps thousands 
of the poor. He will explain the Gospel to them, ask them about 
themselves, give them advice about their lives and their work. 
Here is a great intellectual, a great political figure in the closest 
touch with the poor and the miserable . 

La Pira does not preach a Christianity of the sacristy. ‘When. 
@ man out of a job comes to me and asks for work, have I the 
right to say to him: ‘My friend, pray to Our Lady and she will 
help you’? No, it is for all of us who have been able to escape 
the anguish of misery to fight against it. It is too easy to discourse 
eloquently against the Communist peril. While our society is 
founded on social injustice, while there exists such misery as 
you experience today, words are of no avail. To give employment, 
to give bread, to provide houses for those who have none—that 
is the first duty. Besides, it is pure St. Thomas: ‘When a man 
is hungry do not make a sermon to him, begin by giving him 
something to eat.’ ’? And La Pira has put his gospel into practice 
by initiating great housing schemes and building factories. 

“But this is not all,” he continues. ‘Man does not live by 
bread alone. The mistake of democracies is—how shall I put 
it to you 1—to have a horizontal conception of people and human . 
society. My conception of them is vertical. I would raise. up and 


ennoble their minds, That is why. I have established in the. 
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Palazzo Vecchio exhibitions of art, concerts and representations, 
all entirely free, where those can come who have no means of 
providing for themselves even the least recreation. And that is 
my joy. The exhibitions are an immense success, the halls are 
always full. Just now I am trying to spread a taste for reading 
by establishing centres of culture and libraries. 

“But even this is not enough. We must teach men—or 
rather re-teach them—that they have souls and that the end of 
life is something higher than life . .. The people want greatness, 
@ spiritual urge, they need myths which are hoth powerful and 
true. And where should we, men of the west, inheritors of so 
many generations of Christian life, where can we better find 
them than in the Christian tradition, in the Gospel ?” 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. J. G. McGarry 


THe CATHOLIC PUBLICIST 


It is his duty to love even those he opposes. 

For that reason he will avoid suspicion, bitter and 
prolonged controversies, for these have as a ‘most 
certain consequence the sowing of divisions among both 
clergy and faithful. 

He will use language which enlightens without blinding, 
which touches but does not wound. 

Finally, the Catholic publicist will make it his aim to 
discover in the thought of those with whom he comes in 
contact, beneath such errors and eaxtravagances as may be, 

_ the element of truth, thatis the source of unity and harmony. 


—Statement of the Assembly of the 
Cardinals and Archbishops of France 
6 March 1953 (La Documentation 
Catholique 22-3-53). 
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THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS FOR 
JUNE 


SECONDSUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST ((Luke 14: 16-24, 
(or Sunday in the Octave of Corpus Christi) 


The Feast of Sanctity 


A very well-known motif like some imperious knocking at 
a door comes at the beginning of, and is repeated over and over 
again in, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. The famous composer 
thought of it as ‘‘fate knocking at the door of my soul,”’ bringing 
with it the tragedy of his life. 

God often knocks on our doors whether it be to come in to 
us and take us outside far away from earthly things, or whether 
it be to ask us to win the reward that comes after our resurrec- 
tion. Jesus wished to talk to us of this invitation. Listen to the 
way in which he put the matter before us. He had gone “to 
eat bread’’—as it is told by St. Luke—to the house of a Pharisee 
who was having a banquet with a number of his friends. He 
had cured a man sick of the dropsy ; then he gave the famous 
sermon on humility to those who had made a rush for the highest 
places. He concluded by saying that the best banquet is that to 
which we invite, not the well-off or the rich or relations (who 
would certainly all return the invitation the next day), but 
the poor, the weak, the sick, the disinherited and the wretched. 
It was at this point one of the people present jumped up and 
said: ‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God” (Luke 14: 15). 

Jesus then tells the parable that the Church reminds us of 
today. All is ready for the great dinner. The host sends his 
servants out to call his friends, who had previously been invited. 
These excuse themselves in various ways ; and the host invites 
some poor people who had not been previously asked. 

The Messianic meaning is clear : the Jews did not respond to 
God’s grace and invitations ; therefore He calls upon other 
peoples to take part in His kingdom and sends out His ministers 
everywhere to urge them to come in. 
But we can also find other meanings in today’s gospel by 
analysing the excuses of those who refused the invitation, the 
call to the poor and the mission of the servants to urge everyone 
to come to the wedding. 
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“I pray thee, hold me excused” 


Many take no interest in spiritual problems. They will 
not be bothered about their souls and they refuse the glorious 
life of the kingdom of God because they do not want to give up 
earthly things. They cling to purely human ideals and are 
concerned only with the pleasures of the senses. Such refusal 
will bear the fruit of eternal damnation. 

(a) I have bought a piece of ground. The first one to refuse 
makes the excuse of a necessary and pressing visit to recently- 
acquired lands and house. We recognise in him those rich men 
who are so entirely given up to the accumulation of money, 
of making it bear interest and grow that they refuse to concern 
themselves with their religious duties. “For where your treasure 
is there will your heart be also” (Matthew 6: 21), is the Master’s 
teaching. The rich man is in fact an idolator ; he worships and 
serves earthly goodsinstead of making use of them to put him- 
self in favour with the Lord. ‘Woe to the rich.” They shall 
never again be invited to sit in the Kingdom of Heaven. 

(b) I go to prove a yoke of oxen. The excuse of work is 
often made by many Christians to justify their absence from the 
sanctifying life of the Church. Many others present it as an 
excuse for their complete indifference to their spiritual health. 
And there are others who have transmuted the object of work 
itself and have deified it into a power which determines every 
virtue and consequently these people despise religion as some- 
thing useless, if not harmful. And yet man (who does not live 
by bread alone, let us remember) has really only one real task : 
that of sanctifying himself. Material work is a means; and it 

ought therefore to help us and not take away from us the funda- 

mental function of our spirit, which must be concerned with 
our salvation. He who has faith will always find that every 
minute dedicated to the things of God is never useless or harmful. 
Divine Providence will certainly repay it. 

(c) I have married a wife. This excuse, looked at from the 
human point of view, seems at first sight reasonable. If we look 
at it, however, from a spiritual point of view and remember 
that the banquet which is being refused is participation in the 
life of grace, we see that this hides a deeper meaning which does 
not bear examination at all. This refusal symbolises the man who 
runs after sensual pleasures and in order to be able to enjoy 
them without restriction refuses obedience to the Lord. This 
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refusal is more inexcusable than the others because excessive 
love of sensual enjoyment can make man forget God. Further, 
in order to be able to abandon ourselves to these unrestrained 
pleasures of the flesh, one feels the need to wipe out every 
memory of the Omnipotent, give up all religious practice, abolish 
spiritual valuesin favour of those of the senses. The saying 
applies to them : “The wages of sin is death.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Luke 15 : 1-10) 
(or Sunday in the Octave of the Sacred Heart) 


The Great Return 


Some time ago half the world was moved by a film about a 
dog called ‘Lassie Comes Home.’”? Whether a dog comes home 
or not can be a cause of anxiety to a boy’s heart and everyone 
is sorry for the boy and animal. I would, however, like to ask : 
“Have you ever felt sorrow for the many souls among yourselves 
who turn away from God? Have you ever thought of the cry of 
wounded love with which the Lord beseeches sinners to “come 
back home” to the life of grace ? 

Today’s gospel gives us a short saying of Jesus which shows 
what anguish a good shepherd feels for the lost sheep, how 
anxiously the housewife looks for the money that she has lost, 
and what great joy there is in heaven over the conversion of 
sinners. 

’ In that great organisation which is the Holy Catholic 
Church, in that gathering of souls who live in the same faith and 
in the same love we ought all to take part in the sorrow of our 
Mother when a son goes away, when a soul disappears along the 
dark paths of sin, when someone loses interest or hope in his 


‘own salvation. And in the same way we ought to rejoice too 


with the Lord when that which seemed to have been lost is 
found again, when the sinner repents, and faith, so fruitful of 
good, is reborn. 


“Da mihi animas...” 


‘“‘What man of you, having a hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness, and 
go after that which is lost, until he find it ?”’ Clearly this is an 
invitation which is held*eut not only to priests but to all the 
faithful. They, too, re go about: seeking to carry back 
lost souls to God. 
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(a) Domenico Cavalca, one of the first Italian prose-writers, 
tells in his marvellous Lives of the Holy Fathers of an old hermit 
who had been living shut up in a cave and who had been looking 
after a niece who had been left alone in the world and who 
lived in a nearby cell. She was given instructions by her uncle 
through alittle window as to how to attain perfect Christianity. 
One day, however, the young girl was tempted by an evil man 
and sinned with him. When she came to her senses she realised 
from what a great height she had fallen, but instead of repen- 
ting and returning to her life of piety and penance she allowed 
herself to fall into despair, ran away and finished by giving 
herself up toa sordid life of sin. So Abraham, the hermit who 
had left the world fifty years previously in penance for man, went 
tolook for her and succeeded at last in finding her in a house ofill- 
fame. What did he say to her as she wept? This: “It is not 
80 very serious a thing, daughter, to fall into sin. But it is 
a very serious, a diabolical thing, not to want to raise oneself up 
from it and to be obstinate.” And since the poor girl was 
afraid that there would be no pardon for her, he added: “Our 
nature is frail and feeble, my daughter. It is easy to fall but it 
is easy also to be raised up quickly by God’s help. As the scrip- 
ture says, He does not want the death of a sinner but rather 
that he should be converted and live.”” Thus he won the unhappy 
girl back to the Lord “lifted her up on to his horse sass led i 
along in great merriness.” 

(b) Examples such as this can in our own 
times: - A lay man of great holiness who worked-as a docker in 
Dublin, the great Matt Talbot, wore himself out for the con- 
version ‘of his fellow workers and never let any opportunity 
slip of going fishing for lost souls. One day he felt a tremendous 
urge to run to the side of a worker who had not attended 
the sacraments for some time. He talked to him with such 
effect that he persuaded his friend to go to the College of the 
Holy Cross in order to put his conscience in order. Shortly 
afterwards the converted man suddenly fell to the bottom of 
the hold of the ship in which he was working and died at once. 
But the divine call which had come to him through his careful 
friend had reached him and saved him by then. 

(c) Talbot too can teach us another means whereby 
we can conquer souls. He very often prayed for the Catholic 
missions: and often’ went without the necessities of life in order 
to help the work of the missionaries as much as he could. When 
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he was old and living on a miserable pension from the insurance 
he could send a note like this: ‘Matthew Talbot has not been 
able to work for eighteen months. I do not think he will ever 
be able to work again. Here is a pound from him and ten shillings 
in the name of his sister.” And right up to the end he went on 
sending something for indigent priests. Indeed shortly before he 
died he said “I have finished three priests and now I am on the 
fourth...” 

Things were not changed into gold, that god of so many 
modern pagans, in Matt Talbot’s calloused but saintly hands. 
But gold was changed into the price of souls. 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Luke 5: 1-11) 
On the Deep 


The Neopolitan sculptor Vicence Gemito lived almost mad, 
shut up in a room for twenty years. He had a piece of wax in 
his fist which he modelled incessantly and tormentedly. This 
mad artist who tried to give a form of life to a poor little piece 
of malleable material in the solitude of his passion seems to me 
to be the symbol which best represents the crazy attempt of 
mankind to reach perfection without God, trusting exclusively 
to its own efforts. . 

Today’s reading from the Gospel shows us how by trusting 
in Christ’s power we may pluck the abundant fruit of sanctity 
through even the smallest of our efforts. 

The apostles were tired out after having fished the whole 
night ; but they had not caught anything. Jesus told them to 
push out towards the deep and showed them where they should 
put down their nets. And thus occurred the miracle of the great 
draft of fishes, so great that their nets broke and the others had 
to go to help them. 

Here is an obvious lesson for our souls. We are not able 
to bring about any good by ourselves ; we must have the sense 
of the collaboration of God with us in every effort, in every good 
work and in every aspiration. Thus we will have a balanced 
optimism towards life, not falling into the pride of stubborn 
self-sufficiency, or, on the other hand, into the dangerous lack 
of faith. 


Sine me nihil potestis facere 


In the night and without Jesus, Peter and his companions 
hail worked in vain. There you have the modern man, full of 
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faith in his own means and astonishing capacity and thinking 
that he is able to give happiness to the world without the light 
of faith and without Christ. 

(a) It is this temptation to be sufficient unto himself, the 
strongest temptation to a man who feels himself perfect by 
nature and who forgets that every hair of his head is numbered 
by the Lord, that makes him set up a spiritual autarchy, whichis 
deleterious to himself and to the whole of mankind. There is 
a film going round Italy just now called ‘‘God Has Need of Man.” 
The title is wrong and paradoxical. We can certainly say that 
God uses men for the carrying out of His plans—and that in a 
special way priests are the instruments for the sanctification 
of the world—but no-one is indispensable. Jesus Himself 
reminds us that even in the greatest enterprises that we are 
“unprofitable servants” (Luke 17: 10). It is rather man who 
needs God. No-one succeeds in doing without Him. 

(b) In Of Flight and Life, Lindberg tells of an experience 
during the testing of maximum height which a fighter Thunder- 
bolt could reach. He was at 13,300 metres when he seemed to 
be without oxygen, in spite of the fact that the manometer 
still showed three and a half atmospheres. He trusted the reading 
and did not worry. But he soon came to the point where he had 
to throw himself out like a madman with his parachute. The 
reserve of oxygen was in fact empty and he felt himself dying. 

The famous aviator described his sensations on being able to 
breath pure air again. He knew then that the hand of the mano- 
meter had given a wrong reading. He made the bitter comment : 
“Ts not this great faith which the world puts in science fatal 
to mankind? Yes, calculations and modern technique saved 
my life in the sky over Yoloama, but the slaughter in Berlin and 
the atomic bomb, what about them?” He ends thus: “If 
modern man wants his civilisation to continue, he ought to 
guide the material strength of science by the spiritual virtues 
of God.” 

(c) “Without me ye can do nothing,” the Divine Master 
says to us. And yet now many people there are who delude them- 
selves, thinking that they can live quietly far from the giver 
of all good. But their existence is fear, boredom and hidden 
anguish. “The thief must be without light and the world without 
Christ,’ says Merezkowski. But only remorse, inertia and un- 
happiness remain to one who is far from the light and from 


Jesus. 
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FIFTHSUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST (Matthew 5: 20-24) 


“A tooth for a tooth” 

There is a film which shows an ex-serviceman who has come 
outof prison with one desire—to avenge his brother who has been 
killed during the partisan war. A friend tries to dissuade him 
from this murderous enterprise and when he sees that he goes 
on looking for his brother’s informer, he confesses that it was 
he who had had his brother shot. So the ex-serviceman strikes 
his friend dead, and learns afterwards that he has killed an 
innocent man. His avenging fury does not come to an end, how- 
ever, and at last he finds himself face to face with the real 
murderer. He lifts his machine-gun to kill him and then remem- 
bers the friend who sacrificed himself in order to make him 
loved “‘There is someone else’s blood between him and his 
unarmed enemy... ” 

This film is not worth very much for other reasons but it 
seems to me that this central story of the drama has something 
to teach us. Nearly all of us have failed to pardon, have commtted 
failures of forgetfulness. The Redeemer asks us today not to 
nurse grievances, never to get angry and to avoid all insults. 
He exhorts us to have great mutual respect for each other, to 
bring back love for offences and to become reconciled to those 
with whom we have had differences. He adds: “If thou bring 
thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the altar 
and go first and be reconciled with thy brother.” 

There is someone else’s blood between us and those whom 
we hate—Jesus’. 

Let'us therefore repeat our resolution sincerely to forgive 

every offence; to revenge ourselves only by redoubled love 
of souls; not to behave like the Pharisees, but like people 
who are devoted to the Sacred Heart, who loved men so much. 

Many Christian men—and even more Christian women— 
live within the observance of the Nine Commandments. And 
when they reach the Fifth they are happy to say that “‘they have 
never killed any one.’? But Jesus warns them: ‘Ye have heard 
that it was said to them of old, thou shalt not kill... but I 
say unto you that whosoever is angry with his brother shall be 
in danger of the judgement.” 

(a) Anger. This lively and spontaneous impulse varies 
from temperament to temperament. But who is there can say 
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he-has never been angry with his neighbour? The saints them- - 


selves were not exempt from this overwhelming impulse. They 
overcame it however with great wisdom and we find that St. 
Francis de Sales, one of the mildest of men, after his death was 
found to have a liver which had corroded from repressed fury 
and from the efforts he had made to control himself. St. Francis 
Xavier also had a temper which could let fly in uncontrollable 
anger for nothing. Yet he knew what discipline to exercise upon 
his character so as to arrive at complete control over himself. 

(b) Hizan, the famous Persian poet who flourished in the 
eleventh century, tells of an apocryphal incident, which is 
not found in the Gospels. 

There was a circle of people round a dead dog in a narrow 
street in a village in Palestine. The rotting and repellent corpse 
gave out a nauseating smell into the still air. Certain people 
dressed in long garments striped with gold wore severe express- 
ions of disgust and disdain before this sight of decomposing 
flesh. Only one was silent. When they questioned him persis- 
tently, and he eventually turned his face towards them, they 
saw the light of infinite tenderness in His face—it was Jesus. 
He went towards that mass of formless flesh and turning to the 
spectators said : 


Behold, the pearls of the sea cannot rival 

The whiteness of these teeth... 

Impious men condemn their own likeness with anger ; 
Small commiseration shall be lodged in them... 


When confronted with offenders we are very ready to 
express our disdain ; we lose all sense of reality ; we condemn 
these abject beings ( they also are souls who have been saved, 
or are to be saved tomorrow), and we indulge our anger because 
our pride has been hurt. We should forget the hurt that our 
hearts have received. | 

(c) Consider carefully the reason why we have been angry, 
insulting, full of hate. There is indeed always an offence or 
something which is imagined to be so. One day the apostle 
Peter asked the Saviour: ‘Lord, how often shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him ? till seven times ? ” (and this 
seemed to him to be a very generous offer). ‘Jesus saith unto 
him: I say not unto thee until seven times ; but, until seventy 
times seven” (that is to say, for ever) (Matthew 18: 21). 
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How Peter must have thought of this answer after his 
own betrayal of Our Lord! That is why, in the letter that the 
Church makes us read this morning, he shows such compassion 
towards his neighbour: ‘Not rendering evil for evil, or railing 
for railing, but contrariwise blessing; knowing that ye are 
thereunto called, that ye should inherit a blessing. For he that 
will love life, and see good days, let him refrain his tongue from 
evil, and his lips that they speak no guile” (1 Peter3: 9), = 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


% 


How THE FERN CAME TO BE HOLY 

“Ay, sir, there is a power in prayer. It gets into a thing 
and stays in a thing. It is like the tempering of a plough- 
shoe. The share looks the same after it’s treated as before, 
but the nature of it is changed. 

“Took at the dry bracken we do be using for winter 
bedding. No man, or beast either, ever took the cold from 
lying im that. And for why? Well, beyont in Nazareth 
the grain does be growing and it mortal short in the straw. 
That is because of the druth, do you see! So they used the 
ferns. As you know, when it come by the time for our Blessed 
Lord to be born, the town was like as it was a fair-day. So 
His Blessed Mother, the poor soul, had to content herself 
with a stable. The Lord save us! St. Joseph, doing the 
best he could, made a bed for them in the bracken. That is 
how the fern came to be holy. That is why no man or no beast 
either, can come by a cold and they lying in it.” 

“In Irish, Malachi, we call it Raithneach, Mary’s 
Fern,’”’ I said. “I never knew the reason before.” 

“And why wouldn’t we have that name in it? Don’t 
we ourselves call it Our Lady’s Fern!” 


—Dr. George A, Little: Malachi Horan 
Remembers (Gill, 1943), p. 91. 
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The radio address of the Holy Father to the bishops 
and faithful assembled in Ernaculam, India, for the 
celebrations to honeur St. Thomas the Apostle and St. 
Francis Xavier. 31-12-1952. 


(The text is given in AAS, 16-24 February 1953, pp. 96 to 99) 


ROM a heart filled with joy and deep fatherly interest We 

send you Our greeting, beloved sons and daughters, as you 

convene in Ernakulam to celebrate the centenaries of the 
holy Apostle Thomas and St. Francis Xavier, heroes both, who 
brought to India the glad gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Malabar and all South India are present in impressive 
numbers, as well as other sections of your country. Gathered 
around Our Legate and your Bishops, Our Venerable Brothers, 
in this solemn hour you lift up your hearts and hands to the 
father of mercies and God of all consolation! to render thanks to 
Him for the priceless gift of faith which you received through 
those God-sent missionaries. 

Not without reason are you proud of the fact that the 
Lord assigned to you that Apostle who was to place his finger 
in the wounds of the sacred hands and his hand in the side of 
Jesus, so that he might bring you the divine truth about God 
and the redemption and with it the whole treasury of His 
immeasurable love and grace. 

Nineteen hundred years have passed since the Apostle 
came to India and in word and deed and utter self-sacrifice bore 
witness to Christ in your land. Mighty was the power of God 
working in him. During the centuries that India was cut off 
from the West and despite many trying vicissitudes, the Chris- 
tian communities formed by the Apostle conserved intact the 
legacy he left them, and as soon as the sea-passage—at the 
close of the 15th century —offered a link with their fellow Christ- 
ians of the West, their union with them was spontaneous. 

- This Apostolic lineage, beloved sons and daughters, is the 
proud privilege of many among you who glory in the name of 
St. Thomas Christians, and We are happy on this occasion to 
acknowledge and bear witness to it. It is Our hope that their 


1 II Cor., 3. 
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vigorous activity, fruitful in so many good works, and their 
apostolic spirit, to which Catholic India is indebted for so many 
ministers of Christ’s Kingdom and consecrated virgins, may 
continue to characterise you and advance the growth of religious 
life. 

This month marks also the 400th year, since Francis Xavier 
closed his life and apostolate alone on the island of Sancian. It 
was at the very moment when he was preparing to push on to the 
imperial court of China in the very heart of the East -Asiatic 
world. He was only 46 years old and his work in Asia had 
lasted only 10 years ; but it covered the vast region from India’s 
West Coast across Indonesia to Japan ; and here in this immense 
field Francis showed his true greatness. He was great in his 
farflung plans of spiritual conquest ; he was great in his day by 
day activity ; so great that you rightly call him your second 
Apostle, and the highest authority of the Church has declared 
him to be the patron of the whole East and then patron of all 
Missions, a saint, a wonder-worker, reverenced not only by his 
fellow-Catholics, but by Hindus too and Moslems and Buddhists. 

Yours was the good fortune to have had Francis Xavier 
sow the seed of the gospel and foster its early growth over the 
years right in the southern section of your country. From that 
planting, watered and enriched by his prayers and sacrifices, 
sprang the work of the Missions, namely the growth of the 
Catholic Church in India during the last 400 years. 

We do not know if the Catholics of India ever commemorated 
their two Apostles with such splendour and, what is more 
important, with hearts so well prepared for the message of God 
and Jesus Christ as you have done during these days. But this 
We believe We can say, that no such celebration ever took place 
at a moment of such consequence for you and your country. 

These recent years have seen India enter upon a new era 
of her history. In laying the foundations of the nascent state 
she must count on the cooperation of all the sound and competent 
elements among her people, and she has a right to that coopera- 
tion. The powers of good and evil are contending in bitter 
conflict for the soul of Asia, and you know what hangs on the 
outcome of that conflict. You realise too the important, dominant 
and uncompromising role to be played in this conflict and in 
the upbuilding of the State by Religion, by the true Faith. 

At such an hour We call on you: first, to close ranks and 
stand together! There may be among you differences of rite 
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and other outward practices and manner of living ; but you all 
profess the same faith, you are all brothers and sisters in Jesus 
Christ, all children of the same mother, His Church. Be you 
rich or poor, of high or low station—you are all equally members 
of the great Catholic family and through grace dwelling in 
your soul are already citizens of heaven.! In this union and 
concord is your strength. 

If you should give assistance wherever there is need, this 
obligation holds especially where there is question of those 
‘““who are of one family with us in the faith’? and it holds above 
all, when the Church herself appeals to your help for those 
important undertakings without which she cannot accomplish 
her task of opening the way for the grace of the true faith and 
the knowledge and love of Jesus Christ. In reminding you of 
this, We are happy at the same time to praise the zeal with 
which you have thus far fulfilled this obligation. 

Let there be a holy rivalry among you in showing each 
other respect and reverence,® and in giving your Bishops that 
trusting obedience due to those whom the Holy Spirit has 
appointed to watch over souls, knowing they will have an 
account to render.‘ 

Today when the powers of evil fight in serried ranks and the 
need for concord among those who are on the side of God is 
more imperious, We make bold to call on even the separated 
brethren : Let the division cease; to you the house is open 
which the Lord in unmistakable words® built on the rock of 
Peter and his successors. 

_ May the burning appeal, the high-priestly prayer of Jesus 
Christ find whole-hearted response from you all: “Holy Father, 
keep them true to thy name whom Thou hast given to me that 
‘they may be one, as We are one’’.® 

Secondly, it is hardly necessary for Us to remind you, that 
the Catholic Church demands of no one to give up one’s native 
ways and customs, forces no one to adopt foreign ways of 
living. The Church belongs to the East as well as the West. She 
is bounden to no particular culture, she is at home with all 


1 Cfr. Philipp., III, 20. 

* Gal., VI, 10. 

2 Cfr. Rom., XII, 10. 

Cfr. Hebr., XIII, 17. 
. Matrn., XVI, 16-20. 
* Toan., XVII, 11. 
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who respect the commands of God. What is consonant with 


' man’s God-given nature, is good and simply human, the Church 


permits, furthers, ennobles and sanctifies. This once made 
clear, beloved sons and daughters, it is for you to be conscious 
of your duty to your country and people. 

Be an army of prayers. Storm heaven with your supplica- 
tions fortified by your self-sacrifice until God pours out his 
mercy and grace on your cherished land. 

Be witness to Jesus Christ. Make it clear, that whatever 
may be true and good in other religions, finds its deeper meaning 
and perfect complement in Christ; while the Catholic faith 
reveals a knowledge of divine truth and a power to save, 
to sanctify and to unite man with God, which make it infinitely 
superior. 

Uphold the word of truth by your example. So live, that 
your conduct will be a strong argument drawing men to the 
true faith in Jesus Christ. That is the sublime ae to 
which you ail are called. 

Thus a powerful phalanx will be formed from vont ranks 
against the destructive elements of godlessness. Against them 
you are in a position to offer to your people and your govern- 
ment the social teaching of the Church. It is based on social 
justice, on the duty of each to the community, and of the 
community to each; its goal is peace in the social order, a 
composing of conflicting interests, so that the humblest in a 
nation may have at least what is sufficient ; its strength is in 


_its uncompromising reverence for the honour and natural 


rights of every human being. 
The people of India should rejoice in the religious spirit 
rooted. in their soul. Through the powerful intercession of Mary, 


_the Blessed Virgin, and your fathers in the faith, the Apostle 
_ Thomas and St. Francis Xavier, and through your own coura- 


geous profession of the faith in word and deed, may your people 
in their search for God come to understand the meaning of the 
high-priestly prayer of our Lord: “Eternal life is knowing 
Thee, the.only true God, and Jesus Christ whom hepiae hast 

As a pledge of eternal life and heaven’s rien graces, with 
all the affection of Our heart We impart to Our most worthy 
Legate, to your Bishops and priests, to all who labour with 
you for the salvation of souls, to your apostolic works, your 
families, your youth and the entire nation the Apostolic 
Benediction. 
~~ 8Ioan., XVII, 3. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PREACHING 


Sir, 

Your excellent new symposium 
on preaching rouses me to make 
two points which might be of 
interest to your readers. The 
first is one of those obvious 
things than can so easily be 
missed: that all preachers should 
pray faithfully for that surpris- 
ingly rare grace—a really active, 
unselfish interest in others. This 
will keep them always on the 
alert to find the words that have 
a living meaning for their hearers 
as well as the things that rouse 
their practical interest. 

My other point is that we 
might all unite to restore the 
sense of wonder at the existence 
of a divine revelation. A wise 
old priest now gone to his reward 
said to me: ‘ We Irish make 
fine missioners because we are 
such good mixers. But our 
individualism sometimes makes 
us poor superiors.” As a result 
the stirring reality of revealed 
truth often comes to our people 
with a. flavour of tyrannical 
routine. Now we all have our 
moods of rebellion. At such times 
we can in Ireland, where the 
Faith is so triumphant, easily 
work ourselves into seeing it as a 
dull code imposed by old-fashioned 
parents and priests. Occasional 
sprightly sermons from individual 
priests are no real help in such a 
vital matter. 


Moreover, the solution of this 
problem would go a long way 
towards dispelling the fog created 
by merely humanist liberalism, 
to which many of our people are 
attracted as a break from the 
monotony of their lives especially 
in the political sphere. It led 
even our beloved Pearse to make 
the grotesque statement that the 
grave of Wolfe Tone was more 
sacred to us than ‘‘ the spot where 
Patrick sleeps in Down.” 

Let me sum up by saying that 
all the emphasis in our preaching 
should surely be on the wonder of 
revealed truth and our astonishing 
privilege of having it transmitted 
to us by an instrument that cannot 
fail, instead of the present tend- 
ency to think of moral theology 
as the really practical thing for 
busy priests. Recent events have 
shown the complete bankruptcy 
of this humanist liberalism, which 


has been for a long time the — 
religion of so many in the Western © 


world especially in England and 
the United States. I mean the 
difficulty these people now find 
in deciding who is and who is not 
a traitor to his country as can 
be seen from the cases of Hiss, 
Burgess and Maclean. 


Thw Presbytery, 
Iver Heath, 


Bucks. — GERALD FLANAGAN 


THE LESSON 
The most telling lesson a priest can teach is taught 


by his own life. 


—Cardinal Suhard 
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Sermon Notes on the Sunday 

Gospels. J. G. McGarry. Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds, 1953. 
Pp. 163. Price 15/-. 


PUBLISHED sermons are of two 
kinds. There are those primarily 
intended for the congregation and 
so are given just as they would be 
preached. However good these 
sermons may be to listen to, they 
suffer in book form from being in 
a medium for which they were not 
intended. The reason is simply 
that the spoken word is more 
diffuse than the written word. 
And anyone who has ever on a 
Saturday evening or Sunday after- 
noon hurried through a full-dress 
sermon looking for a few points 
will have experienced the annoy- 
ance of being constantly tripped 
up with lines like: ‘And now, 
dearly beloved brethren, having 
shown you the importance and 
necessity of prayer, we will next 
go on briefly to consider firstly ...’’ 
One thinks of Hamlet’s ‘‘words, 
words, words,’ and of that rule 
for speech-makers in Letters from 
a Self-Made Merchant to his Son 
which lays down: Begin at the 
Secondly and cut out the In 
Conclusion. 

The other class of sermon matter 
is primarily addressed by the 
writer to his fellow-priests. It is 
a branch of literature that has a 
difficulty all of its own; because 
although your fellow-priest may 
understand all your Scriptural 
and other references, and may 
know more theology than your- 
self, he may not want the task of 
accommodating all this to his 
congregation; and yet if the 
mixture is too thin it runs the 
risk of being flat and uninteresting. 
The writer therefore has to keep 
in mind both the eer and 
the flock. It is like sending a 


child with a complicated message 
to a grocer; or rather sending a 
grocer with a message to a child. 

The test then for a book like 
Dr. McGarry’s, which of course 
belongs to the second class, is: 
Can his fellow-priests read it 
without feeling all the time that 
they have read it all before; 
or do they have to say that it is ; 
mighty fine, but too mighty for 
their congregation? It can be 
said at once that these Notes 
escape both faults. 


There is a very wide range of 
material for each Sunday’s gospel : 
explanation of the text where this 
is called for ; perhaps a compositio 
loci; quotations from writers 
ancient and modern, and, gener- 
ally, such illustrations, reflections 
and applications as would occur 
to a person making a meditation. 
Is all this intended to be passed. 
on to the people ? For example a 
verse from the liturgy or from a 
Kerry folk-prayer, or lines from 
T. S. Eliot? We must use our 
own judgment, and no doubt 
that is what Dr. McGarry, as 
Professor of Sacred Eloquence in 
Maynooth, would counsel his stud- 
ents. If, for example, he compares 
the crimes and death of Herod to | 
the career of Macbeth and we 
fear that our people are not too 
well up in Shakespeare we sub- 
stitute, say, Queen Elizabeth I. 
The important thing is that we 
have been given an interesting 
point and because of that we can 
pass on our interest to others. 

In spite of its title, the book 
deals with the gospels of some of 
the Holy Days of obligation, e.g., 
those in the Christmas cycle. But 
why does the writer not give us the 
few remaining ones, and alter the 
title ? The fact that other books 
also omit these feast days is all 
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the™more reason why we should 
like to have them dealt with 
here. Perhaps it is worth men- 
tio that for Scripture refer- 
ences¥Arabic numerals are used 
throughout. One has the impress- 
ion}in recent years that the old 
sun-dial engravings are going at 
last. They couldn’t go too fast 
or too far. 

Each gospel is given two to 
three pages, and there is more 
space given to applications of the 
text than there was when these 
Notes first appeared in this maga- 
zine. This will be a very welcome 
addition ; because when a priest 
is preaching to the same congrega- 
tion for a number of years his 
problem is how to avoid repeating 
himself ; and he finds that com- 
ments on the text admit of less 
variation than applications of it. 

That is why, too, an index 
would very much increase the 
usefulness of this book. It often 
happens that a preacher may not 
want to speak on what may be 
the most obvious application of 
the gospel text. His colleague for 
example may have spoken on 
that very subject on the previous 
Sunday. Something else suggests 
itself. There is somewhere in this 
book a piece dealing with anger, 
faith versus credulity, grace at 
meals, avarice, presence of God, 
suffering, or whatever else. But 
where is that to be found now ? 
the busy pastor asks himself. 

Most of the matter in a book of 
this kind cannot of its very 
nature be new, though it is sur- 
prising how much there is in 
this book, of interest to a congrega- 


tion, which is not in ordinary com- - 


mentaries. Even what is not new 
has the freshness of comments that 
are re-thought. This is perhaps the 
chief merit of this book. There 
is hardly a page but gives evidence 


that it. could only have been 

written by a contemporary and 

for  ngregation of to-day. 
JAMES Mac LOUGHLIN 


The Ruling Few: The Human 
Background to Diplomacy. Sir 
David Kelly, G.c.M.a., M.c. Lon- 
don: Hollis & Carter. 25/- 


THE underlying theme of Sir 
David Kelly’s book is the impor- 
tance of the influence of individual 
men and their personal characters 
on the course of history in general 
and on the particular slice, and a 
very fruity slice at that, of his- 
tory covered by his own diplo- 
mati: career. 

There are few more ludicrous 
and objectionable figures, either 
in fact or fiction, than the insular, 
ignorant and self-complacent Bri- 
ton abroad, except perhaps his 
American counterpart, now for a 
variety of reasons replacing him 
on the continent of Europe and 
elsewhere. 

In his chapter on the Argentine 
(1942-1946), Sir David pointed 
out this fact to an American 
audience in Buenos Aires: “I 
also took the line, that the 
Americans had taken over bodily 
from the English that self-righ- 
teous attitude and habit of, as 
Labouchere said of Gladstone, 
not only having the ace of trumps 
up their sleeve but being indig- 
nantly convinced that God put it 
there.” 


The manifestations of this state 
of mind even in high places can be 
seen in Cordell Hull’s mishandling 
of the situation in the Argentine 
in 1943-4, which contributed to 
bringing into power the very type 
of Government which the Allies 
objected to so strongly, at least 
outside the Soviet Union. The 
Yankee Colossus with the big 
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stick would bring these recal- 
citrant Latins to heel. 


Blood understood the Native 
mind 
He said: ‘‘We must be firm 

but kind.” 
A Mutiny resulted. 


He stood upon a little mound, 

Cast his lethargic eyes around, 

And said beneath his breath : 

‘“‘Whatever happens we have got 

The Maxim Gun, and they have 
not.” 


One is conscious of how the 
author regretted the unfortunate 
effect of this mentality on diplo- 
matic relations. While as an 
Ambassador he was bound to act 
as his Government directed, at 
least he was free to think for 
himself and subsequently set down 
his thoughts to be appraised for 
what they were worth. 

The testimony of a man of such 
wide experience in the field of 
government and diplomacy to 
the importance of religious beliefs 
cannot but be impressive. ‘‘No 
reflective person can now dispute 
the importance of religious beliefs 
or that some are false and im- 
measurably dangerous... or that 
morality is always maintained by 


a religious belicf and never sur-— 


vives it for very long.” 


It was alleged of the Bourbons 
that ‘‘they learned nothing and 
forgot nothing.’’ Sir David would 
maintain that this dictum could 
equally well be applied to most 
nations, and since the nations 
show no signs of admitting the 
primauté du spirituel we seem to 
be faced with a dismal vista of 
ever recurring unrest. 

It would be unfair to this 
entertaining and lively book to 
suggest that it was overshadowed 


by this depressing conclusion. 
One is carried along with delight- 
ful ease over the chapters on 
‘Egypt, Turkey and Switzerland, 
this last providing an illuminacing 
backstage glimpse of wartime 
peace-feeling negotiations, and 
diplomatic tight-rope walking, 
until one comes to the heavier 
going of the rather overlong 
concluding chapter on Russia. 
Much of the ground here has 
already been covered in rather 
more specialised books on Marxist 
philosophy and Russian history, 
ancient and modern, and the 
chapter adds little to our know- 
ledge or lack of it, of the Russian 
people or their rulers. 

The impossibility of collecting 
such information was not the 


‘fault of the author. The frustrat- 


ing delaying tactics of Russian 
officials is a commonplace of 
international politics. Sir David 
illustrates this point with a story 
of how his American counterpart, . 
endeavouring to speed up some 
matter concerning the Austrian 
Peace Treaty, which had been 
delayed several months, said to 
M. Gromyko that ‘that was a 
very long time,” to which Gromyko 
replied that it depended what 
measure one gave to time. 

There is at least one other 
institution besides the Russian 
Government that can afford to 
take time, ‘aowever it is to be 


measured. 
J. K. DEMPSEY 


Proceedings of the National 
Congress of the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. Paterson, 
New Jersey: St. Anthony’s 
Guild. 


In countries where Catholic 
children, by choice or necessity, 
attend lay schools, the Church hag 
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a problem that we do not encoun- 
ter here, the prot-lem of teaching 
these children their religion, often 
aggravated by the circumstances 
that these are the children of the 
under-privileged and the less de- 
vout parents. To meet this 
situation in the United States 
the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine was founded. 

It is a parish confraternity, 
under diocesan direction, but 
organised on a nation-wide scale, 
with a centre at Washington, and 
a committee of eight bishops to 
supervise its work. The Chairman 
of this committee is Most. Rev. 
Dr. O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas 
City, to whose efforts the success 
and spread of the Confraternity 
are in great measure due. | 

The Nationsl. Centre has a 
publications department, which 
issues texts on organisation, teach- 
er’s manuals and graded courses of 
study; a quarterly review devoted 
to confraternity activities, and 
maintains a catechetical library of 
text-books, charts, and visual 
materials. It functions as a 
clearing-house for Confraternity 
information, sponsors regional 
and national congresses, makes 
surveys, and supplies information 
about Confraternity organisation 
and programmes. If requested by 
the Ordinary it sends out an 
experienced staff member to assist 
the diocesan director in organising 
Confraternity activities. 

The parish units, in addition 
to teaching the children, organise 
youth groups and adult discussion 
clubs, instruct non-Catholics, and 
promote the teaching of religion 
by parents in the home. The 
Confraternity is particularly con- 
cerned with rural areas, where 
Catholic schools are few. 

The ninth National Congress of 
the Confraternity was held in 


Chicago in November, 1951. It 
had a letter from the Holy Father, 
and was addressed by Cardinal 
Stritch and the Apostolic Delegate. 
Its proceedings were published 
later in this truly imposing volume. 
There are actually ninety addres- 
ses published here, on ninety 
different aspects of the organisa- 
tion and work of the Confrater- 
nity! (The congress was divided 
into sections). One can only bow 
before this, one more, demonstra- 
tion of American energy and 


thoroughness 


Thirty Years of Dublin Opinion 
Edited by Thomas J. Collin: 
and Charles E. Kelly. Dublin: 
Pp. 250. Price 12/6. 


This book is a selection from the 
writings and drawings which have 
appeared in Dublin Opinion since 
it was first published. The first 
cartoon drawn by Arthur Booth, 
the first editor, and reproduced as 
frontispiece to the present selection 
is of considerable interest. It 
depicts the shade of Robert 
Emmet being asked by a news- 
paper reporter for his epitaph. 
Emmet’s reply is ‘‘ Not yet!” 
The date was March, 1922. 

The time can hardly have 
appeared auspicious for the launch- 
ing of a humorous magazine. 
These were tense days in Ireland. 
There was little room for mirth ; 
no room at all for joking about 
politics. It was as if the Editors 
of the new national humorous 
journal said to Ireland (as the 
little girl said to the fat. police- 
man standing stiffly to attention 
in a later, memorable, cartoon): 
‘* Aw, Relax !’’ And told Ireland’s 
tight-lipped men that humour 
was the safety valve of a nation. 

‘* A humorous journal,” as the 
Foreword says, ‘‘ is, in the nature 
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of things, in humorous opposition 
to whatever government may be 
in power... There is a kind 
of inverted constructiveness in 
humorous opposition so long as 
that opposition has good will 
for its base. It brings a little salt 
and a little yeast to national 
life.” That is an excellent state- 
ment of policy—good will, salt 
and yeast in the right proportions 
and more than a hint of serious 
purpose under the motley. 

Though many memorable items 
have been omitted, all the best 
features of Dublin Opinion are 
represented here. There is the 
meticulous line-work of W. H. 
Conn’s spectral studies of old 
Dublin; there is the striking 
vitality of Glenn’s Ballyscunnion 
pieces. There is Ultimo and other 
light verse besides of very consid- 
erable power. There the 
ubiquitous Maskee, and Rowel 
Friers. The Muirchu is here, 
ard the Glimmer Man and of 
course the ceilidhe in the Kildare 
St. Club, with a commentary on 
life in every trenchant quip and 
frivolous legend. And the whole 
gay patchwork pattern is the 
social, political and economic 
history of Ireland, thirty years 
a-growing. 

Ronan DRURY 


Letters to a Nun. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds Ltd. 1952. Pp. 267. 
Price 17/6. 

THis recent book from the pen 

of Father Daniel Lord, S.J. and 

written in his usual fluid prose, 
cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Leavened with delightful 
flashes of humour and illustra- 
tive anecdote, it grips and holds 
the reader’s attention from the 
first chapter. 

Like St. Francis de Sales, Father 
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Lord has employed a series of 
informal letters as the vehicle 
of his thought. Only, his Philo- 
thea is no abstraction but a 
struggling creature of flesh and 
blood, a specific novice, whom he 
bears in mind throughout. 

As explained in the author’s 
Preface, the planned book was 
originally entitled ‘Letters to a 
Novice,” its persistent theme 
being the progressive life of a 
busy novitiate from postulant 
days until profession—its prin- 
iples and aims, its variety of 
employment, its necessary ups and 
downs, its spiritual fabric pattern- 
ed with sunshine and occasional 
shadow. 

Shrewd nun-readers of the first 
drafted letters, however, sensibly 
pointed out that the subject- 
matter embraced nuns of all 
grades. The memory of the 
noviceship with its homely and 
sheltered spiritual atmosphere 
grew dearer with the passing 
years, while the basic principles, 
so diligently instilled within its 
walls, were the good seed slowly 
flowering to maturity, sometimes 
only long after the preliminary 
swing. Since, in their seasoned 
opinion, this book could provide 
an invaluable ‘‘refresher’’ course 
for the professed nun, its title was 
accordingly changed and its scope 
widened. 

Readers of Father Lord are 
already well acquainted with his 
mastery of the spiritual life and 
capable handling of his subject. 
Living for God—here and now—is 


‘his present thesis in a nutshell. 


The complete nun—truly formed 
“by Him, with Him, and in Him.” — 
—is its embodiment. 

In these fifty-three letters, apart 
from the underlying wisdom, pro- 
fundity and solid doctrine, one is 
constantly struck by the pre- 
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vailing note of cheerful encourage- 
ment and the writer’s prodigious 
sense of humour. Throughout, he 
correlates his own initial exper- 
iences with those of the modern 
novice. In the main, the breed 
remains unchanged and none has 
a monopoly of making mistakes. 
Needless to say, this skilfully 
introduced personal touch serves 
a double purpose in heightening 
interest and lending a certain 
piquancy to the narrative. 

Altogether Letters to a Nun is a 
happy blend of religious com- 
pendium and spiritual tonic, des- 
erving an honourable place in 
every convent library. 


Sister M. MAGDALEN 


Journal of the Co. Kildare Archae- 
ological Society, Vol. XIII, No. 3. 
Price: Ten Shillings. (May be 
obtained from the Hon. Treas- 
urer, 4 Villarea Park, Glenageary, 
Co. Dublin). 


WE welcome the reappearance of 
this Journal, which, in this issue, 
covers the activities of the Society 


in the period 1948-1952. Local. 


interest is catered for in the articles 
on the O’Donovan letters pertain- 
ing to Co. Kildare, on a decorated 
headstone at Killashee, and in 
commentary on Arthur Young’s 
Tour in Ireland. Articles on the 
Interpretation of Heraldry and on 
old links between -Ireland and 
Iceland will have a wider appeal ; 
while the document known as the 
Crosbie Agreement of 1607, 
relating to the plantation of Laois 
families in Kerry, is reproduced 
and given editorial comment. 

A useful feature is the index to 
the back numbers of the Journal 
which are still available. 


SEAN CORKERY 


The Treasury of the Sacred Heart. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev. 
James Cosgrove. Dublin: The 
Talbot Press. Prices from 8/6 
to 18/6. 


Prayers of Purpose. Arranged 
by Rev. Hubert McEvoy, S.J. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
Pp. 267. Price 6/-. 


The Children’s Mass Book. V. Rev. 
J. Fennelly. Dublin: M. H. 
Gill & Son. Price 1/-. 


THE new edition of this well 
known prayer book contains a 
judicious selection of popular 
devotions together with Vespers 
and Compline in English and 
Latin, and the Epistles and 
Gospels of the Sundays and 
Holydays. Many of the prayers 
are from the Church’s liturgy. 
The prayer to Our Lady Assumed 


into Heaven composed by Pope . 


Pius XII together with prayers 
to recently canonized saints bring 
The Treasury up to date. Short 
explanations, exhortations, and 
instructions are set out as intro- 
duction to the prayers proper to 
each ‘‘devotion’’ and these are 
valuable and welldone. Thesize is 
convenient and the copy received 
for review is bound in leather 
with the pages edged in gilt on red. 

An increase in the number of 
prayers to Irish saints would 
be welcome in many Irish prayer 
books. St. Anthony’s Treasury 


sets a headline for others to 
follow. It includes prayers to 


all the better known Irish saints. 
The Treasury of the Sacred Heart 
has not even a prayer to St. 
Patrick. 


Prayers of Purpose is a collection 
of liturgical prayers ‘‘ for every 
occasion.” All are prayers of 
petition, most of which are taken 
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from the Roman Missal and the 
Roman Ritual. There are besides, 
a few striking ones from the 
ancient Sacramentaries. The 
prayers are grouped under well- 
defined headings. Each group 
is prefaced by a suitable passage 
from Scripture and the prayers 
themselves are briefly explained. 

There is no pretentiousness or 
extravagance of language about 
these prayers. They are written 
in simple English that does justice 
to Pope Gregory’s Latin. To 
read them is to be conscious of 
praying with the whole Church. 
It extends our prayer of asking 
beyond the limits of personal 
concerns to include the greater 
urgent needs of the world. 

The book is very carefully and 

completely indexed and is bound 
in leather. It is a valuable book 
and remarkably cheap at six 
shillings. 
TH: words of Pope Pius XII are 
sufficient commendation for a 
work such as The Children’s 
Mass Book: ‘‘ We therefore high- 
ly commend the zeal which to 
enable the faithful to take part 
more easily and more profitably 
in the Mass seeks to adopt the 
Roman Missal to their use so 
that they join with the priest, 
using his very words and uttering 
the sentiments of the Church 
herself’. (Mediator Dei). 

Originally this book was meant 
only for children. The child is 
father of the man. Reform would 
come, in course of time, through 
them. In practice, however, it 
was found that the booklet was 
eminently suitable for adults as 
well with the result that the 
author has decided to change 
the name of future editions to 
The People’s Mass Book. 

The prayers are mostly taken 
from _;the Missal, sometimes in 


simplified form, and are written | 
in very simple and sincere lang- 


uage. 
The second part of the booklet 
has a number of hymns set to 
simple music. These may be 
sung or slowly recited at public 
Masses. Many of them are new 
and their doctrinal content com- 
bined with their simplicity makes 
them an effective teaching vehicle. 
One or two need previous explan- 
ation, particularly Chesterton’s 
famous hymn, ‘‘ O God of Earth 
and Altar.” The meaning of 
lines such as: 
Tie in a living tether the prince 
and priest and thrall, 
Bind all our lives together, 
smite us and save us all 


will not easily be grasped by 
young children. ‘‘ Be Thou my 
Joyance,” a paraphrase of an 
old Gaelic hymn, is unhappily 
named and may also prove too 
difficult. Again, although the 
writing of verse in prose form is 
found in some continental manuals 
and is a space-saving device, it 
does not please the eye and 
makes memorization difficult. 
Residential schools and sodal- 
ities might take the lead in 
giving this book a trial. It 
should certainly emphasize the 
community aspect of divine wor- 
ship and do much to eliminate 
the ‘detached and silent 
spectator.” 
Ronan DRURY 


The Priest and the Y.C.W. New | 
Life Publications, 106, Clapham 
Road, London, S.W.9. 1952. 
3/6. 


Tas handbook, an entirely new 
edition, is based on the suggestions 
and contributions of priests who 
attended the 1952 Conference of 
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_ Young Christian Workers’ Region- 
al Chaplains (England), and is 
therefore very practical. (What 
a@ pity other people do not bring 
their handbooks down to earth 
by re-editing them in the light of 
experience. ) 

It is an excellent booklet. 
Having read it, you will under- 
stand the movement from top 
to bottom. If you should want 
to start a branch of the Y.C.W., 
your task will be made much 
easier by following its advice. 

There is no room for adverse 
criticism of the booklet, perfect of 
its kind as it is, provided you 
agree with the aims and methods 
of the Y.C.W. And who doesn’t ? 
“* They study present-day condit- 
ions of work, of family life, of 
civic and national life. They then 
compare these with the principles 
of the Gospel and with the Church’s 
teaching given in the encylicals. 
They decide how best to remedy 
the defects, and having thoroughly 
acquainted themselves both with 
the facts and principles, they 
decide on action.’”’? (H.E. Cardinal 
Griffin, 1947)" What other organ- 
isation has done more for the 
re-christianizing of industrial 
workers than the Y.C.W.? And 
ii doing this, they are tackling 
the most pressing problem of the 
. Church in this modern world. 


EAMONN GAYNOR 


A City on a Mountain. The Case 
of Padre Pio of Pietrelcina, 
O.F.M.Cap. Pascal Parente, 
8.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B. St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana: The Grail Publi- 
cations. Pp. 148. Price $2.75. 


THOUGH a number of books have 
already appeared in the Continent 
treating of the case of the stigma- 
tist Padre Pio, none has so far 
been published in these ‘islands. 


The present work, which is by the 
Professor of Ascetical Theology at 
the Catholic University of America 
bears the imprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Indianapolis. It 
sets down the facts of the strange 
history of Padre Pio soberly and 
with reverence. Father Parente 
is in no doubt whatever of the 
supernatural character of the 
stigmatisation. 

Francis Forgione was born in 
Pietrelcina, near Benevento in 
Southern Italy in 1887, of poor, 
illiterate and deeply pious parents, 
He was admitted to the Capuchin 
novitiate of Foggia in 1902 and 
was ordained priest in 1910. 
While making his thanksgiving 
after Mass on September 20, 1918, 
Padre Pio received the stigmata. 
In the years that followed there 
was considerable controversy con- 
cerning his case and to forestall 
abuses the Holy Office in 1923 
issued a warning to the faithful to 
abstain from going to see Padre 
Pio and from writing to him. 
Padre Pio was ordered not to 
show his wounds, a command 
which he has mostly strictly 


_ obeyed. 


That was thirty years ago. 
Today people throng in their 
thousands to visit Padre Pio in 
his Capuchin convent in Foggia 
and make their Confession to him. 
He does not preach. 

The present volume contains 
over twenty remarkable photo- 
graphs of this, the first stigmaiist 
priest in history. 

J. G. McGarry 


Adventures of an Irish Bookman. 
M. J. MacManus. Dublio : 
The Talbot Press. xiv + 192pp. 
9/6d. 

Mr. Francis MacManus has done 

Irish readers a real service by 

editing this selection from the 
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published writings of the late 
M. J. MacManus. Our only 
quarrel is with the title of the 
collection. If this were indeed the 
book that the title would indicate, 
it would be even more welcome to 
booklovers than in fact it is. In 
his preface, the editor explains 
why the late ‘‘ M.J.” never would 
write of his adventures as a book- 
collector, interesting though they 
might be to his fellow bibliophiles. 
His refusal to write of them was 
dictated mainly by his charity 
towards the former possessors 
of his rarer discoveries. All credit 
to him for that; but we still 
consider it a mistake on the part 
of the publishers to make use of a 
possibly misleading title. 

_ In this collection of what our 
transatlantic friends would call 
‘* personality capsules,’’ the sub- 
jects fall, easily enough, into three 
groups: Men of action, Men of 
Letters, and Men of Easter Week. 
Those who have previously read 
these essays in the various news- 
papers and journals in which they 
apy eared will be glad to have them 
in permanent form. Younger 
readers will cherish this book as 
an example of pithy, sincere and 
warmly-human journalistic writ- 
ing. 


‘SEAN CORKERY 


Barbe Acarie: Wife and Mystic. 
Lancelot C. Sheppard. London: 
Burns Oates, 1953. Price 16/-. 


In their vain endeavour to banish 
Don Quixote’s delusions by burn- 
ing his books, the curate and 


barber spared among others 


Amadis de Gaul—‘ the best. book 
that has been written in that 
kind,’”’ according to the barber— 
but when Pierre Acarie found 


his¥young wife, Barbe, reading 
this 


was deeply 


romance he 


‘her desire to be a nun, 
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shocked. Wiser than the Don’s 
friends, he gave her instead books 
of devotion and it was in reading 
one of them that her life was trans- 
formed; appropriately enough 
the words were St. Augustine’s : 
‘* He is indeed a miser to whom 
God is not enough.” 

Six years earlier, in 1582, the 
beautiful Barbe Avrillot, despite 
had 
fallen under the spell of Pierre’s 
gay charm, married him and 
soon Paris knew her as La Belle 
Acarie. Now, in a flash of 
blinding insight, she saw the 
avarice underlying what was ap- 
parently a normal, happy life 
and Barbe Acarie began to learn 
the most difficult and exacting 
of all human tasks—to live simul- 
taneously in time and eternity, 
among men and in God. How 
well she succeeded Lancelot 
Sheppard’s fine study shows: 
his delightful account of her 
chief project, the introduction to 
France of the Reformed Carmel- 
ites, reads like a spiritual thriller 
with adventures and intrigues 
galore. She helped in monastic 
reforms, built convents, organized 
a@ widespread system of charity 
for the prisons and hospitals of 
Paris, gave spiritual advice and 
direction to a constant stream 
of callers, managed a big house- 
hold and loved devotedly her 
husband and six children. 


This book does not bear out 
Aldous Huxley’s opinion of Barbe 
Acarie in Grey Eminence that 
her sanctity was of an awe- 
inspiring kind. Lancelot Sheppard 
with keener discernment and 
deeper psychological insight em- 
phasizes the fact that marriage 
was her vocation and that it was 
through marriage that she attained 
sanctity. Pierre is not ‘“‘ the 
restless, clever fool”? of Huxley, 


| 


NEW BOOKS 


. . « always doing something 
futile or disastrous’’ but a 
loving and loved husband. Mutual 
love and shared sufferings were 
the firm basis of their marriage 
and the means by. which Barbe 
Acarie became a saint. 

A very fine photo by Yvonne 
Chevalier of Madame Acarie’s 
death-mask makes a striking dust- 

jacket. 
; EDWARD FLYNN 


This is Christianity. Robert Nash, 
8.JS. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
Lid. Pp. 174. Price 9/6. 


IN ‘tae introduction to this book 
the author states that it is an 
unptetentious effort to co-operate 
in popularising the practice of 
regular spiritual reading. He has 
no doubts about the importance 
of ibis work: ‘“‘the thoughts that 
absorb the mind are the thoughts 
that mould the character,’ he 
says, and he certainly has pro- 
vided a vast store of thought- 
provoking material in these essays. 
In each he supplies reading mater- 
ial for about fifteen minutes and 
hopes the reader will devote some 
time to serious thought on the 
subject matter. 

Father Nash’s technique is 
closly reminiscent of that adopted 
by the astute compilers of popular 
digests and he does not disdain to 
use arresting titles, a modicum of 
sensationalism and the intimate 
tete a tete style, which have proved 
so successful in secular fields. 
These things are, of course, merely 
the author’s alluring baits. Those 
who take the bait will become 
acquainted with writing strikingly 
sincere and profoundly spiritual. 

This book should help a lot in 
promoting the cause Father Nash 
has so much at heart. 


Patrick J. SHINE 
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The Hidden Stream. Ronald A. 
Knox. London: Burns Oates, 
1952. Pp. 220. Price 16/-. 


THE present volume contains over 
twenty conferences delivered by 
Monsignor Knox to Catholic under- 
graduates at Oxford University 
on the principal themes of the 
Apologetics course. The author, 
it will be remembered, had been 
chaplain to the university for 
a number of years and published 
ten years ago a collection of his 
conferences with the title In Soft 
Garments. This is asecond helping 
from his Oxford experience. 

Monsignor Knox accomplishes 
this task of explaining the fund- 
amentals of the Christian position 
to modern undergraduates with 
such ease and wit and persuasive- 
ness that one might be pardoned 
for forgetting how difficult an 
undertaking it is. Clearly too 
it is an assignment very much 
to the author’s liking. His own 
intellectual interests, his avoidance 
of the too familiar accent and 
attitude of the lecturer, his sym- 
pathetic understanding of the 
men (not excluding the young 
men) of his day fit him uniquely 
for such an apostolate. Besides, 
his disarming colloquial manner, 
a little surprising to some readers 
in other contexts, is supremely in 
place here. One must only hope 
that his students missed nothing 
of his thought. There is certainly 
much in these conferences that 
deserves a second and a careful 
reading. 

While these addresses are a 
special form of preaching, there 
is much that the common preacher 
can learn from this book—the 
power of illuminating analogy 
and illustration and the penetra- 
ting observation that lights up 
an area of darkness, the_total 
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avoidnace of the dogmatising 
manner. All this, I mean, apart 
from the intrinsic interest of the 
lectures. 

Monsignor Knox’s influence has 
long since passed beyond his 
own university and his own 
country. One gratefully acknowl- 
edges the debt for this, the latest 
in his long list of services in the 
cause of truth. 

J. G. McGarry 


Revelations of Divine Love. 
Julian of Norwich, edited and 
introduced by Dom Roger Hud- 
leston, O.S.B. London : Burns 
Oates. Pp. xxxvu, 178. Price 
15/-. 

If THaT literary patron saint of 

extroverts, Charles Kingsley, had 

read this book he might, at least, 
have qualified in Hermits his 
description of anchorites as morbid 
fanatics immured in filthy cells, 
cut off from human interests and 
driven by superstition to seek in 
renunciation the salvation of self- 
centred souls. Dame Julian in 
her book unconsciously reveals 
herself as one happy in spirit, 
serene in mind, of a wonderful 
tenderness and in love with life. 

Of her illness she says: ‘‘being in 

youth as yet, I thought it great 

sorrow to die.” 

In 1373, when 30 years of age, 
she had her sixteen Shewings or 
Revelations, in which she was 
shown in visions the Trinity, the 
Fall of Man, his Redemption and 
especially the sufferings of Our 
Lord in His Passion. The last 
portion of the book consists of 


NTERNATIONAL SUMMER COURSE. 


spiritual lights on her Revelation 
received from God during the 
twenty or more years since she 
had the visions. All can be 
summed up in “Love”: “In our 
making we had beginning; but 
the love wherein He made us was 
in Him from without beginning : 
in which we have our beginning.” 
Sin and sorrow make necessary 
the Passion but though Dame 
Julian describes its details in 
almost unbearably moving terms, 
the Passion is “‘blissful’: “then 
said our kind Lord, it is a joy, a 
bliss, and endless liking to me that 
ever suffered I passion for thee ; 
and if I might suffer more I. 
would suffer more.’”’ Love has | 
overcome pain, making it a joy, 
a bliss and though the mystery 
of sin, suffering and pain continue 
to bewilder Dame Julian, Our 
Lord magnificently reassures her : 
“T can make all things well, I will 
make all things well, and I shall 
make all things well.”’ 

This book of a “simple, un- 
lettered creature’ breathes the 
fresh fragrance of the early morn- 
ing of English literature, nor can 
we, living in the shade of the 
language’s gloomy twilight, hope 
to hear again such word music 
as this: ‘Flee we to Our Lord 
and we shall be comforted, touch 
we Him and we shall be made 
clean, cleave we to Him and we 
shall be secure and safe from all 
manner of peril. For our courteous 
Lord willeth that we should be 
as homely with Him as heart may 
think or soul desire.” 

EDWARD FLYNN 


A. course for 


advanced students of French will be given by the Faculties 
of “I‘Institut Catholique de Toulouse” at USTARITZ, Pays 


Basque (France), from 23 July to 19 August. 
French civilisation and our times. 


General theme: 
Write : L‘UNIVERSITE 


INTERNATIONALE DES PYRENEES, 31, rue de la 


Fonderie, Toulouse (France). 
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to New York, 
Boston, Paris, 


Bombay, Rome 


and many other 
destinations 
served directly 
from Shannon. 


Wherever you wish to go, you can travel by TWA’s 
world-proved Constellations. Sky-Tourist fares now 
available on many flights from Shannon to the 
Continent. TWA—one ticket—one airline—all the way 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
USA - EUROPE - AFRICA - ASIA 


TWA—44, UPR. O’CONNELL .ST., DUBLIN 


Always Read... 


lreland’s Leading 
Catholic Newspaper 


The 


§ You'll 
| | TWA | 
| | 
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_IF_YOU HAVE 
A HOUSE, SCHOOL OR CHURCH 
to build, repair, decorate or furnish, 


OR IF YOU SEEK ADVICE 


Regarding Exclusive Furnishing Fabrics 


(Curtain Material — Chair Coverings — Cretonnes 
Glazed Chintz — Damasks, Tapestries, etc.) 


Contact 
THOMAS McDONOGH & SONS LTD. 
Merchants’ Road, GALWAY 


Telegrams: “ McDonogh, Galway.” ‘Phone: Galway, 98/99/394. 
MAKERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL AND HOUSE FURNITURE 
for over half a century. . 
EXPERT CRAFTSMEN —— FIRST-CLASS MATERIALS 
(Estimates free). 


MARTINS 
FOR 
JOINERY 


DOORS, WINDOWS, STAIRS, GARAGE DOORS, 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, GREENHOUSES, 
FIELD GATES, SWITCH AND EXTENSION LADDERS 


SAW MILLS, CREOSOTE and JOINERY WORKS, DRYING KILNS 
NORTH WALL, DUBLIN 


T. & C. MARTIN LTD. 


D’OLIER HOUSE. ‘ - DUBLIN 
"Phone: 71571 (9 Lines) 


an 


TELEPHONE :—61367 


ALEXANDER HULL & CO., 
Building Contractors 
RINGSEND ROAD 
DUBLIN 
Recent Inolude : 

Housing Scheme for A. Guinness, Son & Co. (Dublin) Ltd. 


Sunshine Holiday Home, Balbriggan, for St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Children’s Sunshine Home, Stillorgan, for Committee of Management. 


WALLPAPER . 
GLASS, BLINDS . 
CARPETS . . 
LINOLEUMS . . . 
OILS and COLOURS . 
CEMENT, TIMBER and 
SANITARY WARE 


DOCKRELL 
SONS & COMPANY, LTD. 
DUBLIN 


j 


This advertisement is useless 
compared to the 
continued support of 


satisfied customers 


which keeps 
“SOMETHING DOING” 


Keatinge & Sons, Ltd. 


42 GRAFTON STREET 
DUBLIN 


EST. 1882 
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